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EDITORIAL 


Vocational education, that is, an education the control- 
ling purpose of which is to train for socially desirable occu- 
pational efficiency, is accepted as an essential portion of 
the total educational program. Training is not yet given, 
under public auspices, for all types of vocations. The 
marked expansions on the secondary level of training for 
occupations in the fields of agriculture, homemaking, com- 
merce, and industry, even though they represent a gratifying 
expansion of educational opportunities to increasing num- 
bers of students, do not, however, include occupational- 
training opportunities for all of the occupations embraced 
within these four classifications. Furthermore, these classi- 
fications do not in themselves represent all of the worth- 
while occupations which people can and will pursue. We 
run the grave danger of adopting a complacent attitude 
because of our present apparently extensive offerings and 
a further danger of overemphasizing, and hence ultimately 
overcrowding, a certain few popular or easily taught occu- 
pations. 

Our programs of guidance are all too few and seldom 
completely adequate, and yet, even so, we present to our 
pupils a vista of occupational opportunity usually far more 
extensive than are the concomitant training opportunities; 
and in the guidance programs themselves are overempha- 
sized a mere handful of traditional, or popular, or sup- 
posedly “‘high-class’” occupations. 
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Our secondary schools are still largely organized as col- 
lege preparatory institutions, and the goal towards which 
too many of our pupils strive is, consciously or otherwise, 
a professional occupation. Yet for many years we have 
heard the complaint that the professions are overcrowded. 
Whether they are or not, or whether a reorganization of 
professional endeavor and a spreading out horizontally and 
vertically of professional service could take care of many 
more professional and quasi-professional workers, the fact 
remains that few of our educational agencies, particularly 
those under public control, have realized the full import 
of this problem or have taken any steps towards a solution. 

It may be true that in the future there will be more 
workers available in all occupational fields than the occu 
pations themselves can absorb under present conditions. It 
would appear that there are at least three possibilities 
for the future: (1) that increasing numbers of our citizens 
will be unable to find employment and will need to be sup- 
ported, in virtual idleness, under some form of govern- 
mental dole; (2) that a totally unlooked for expansion of 
occupational opportunities in many fields and a cessation 
of technological improvements will work the miracle of 
affording employment to all; or (3) that such occupational 
demands as now exist will be spread out in increasingly 
thinner layers to afford some employment, on a reduced 
basis, it is true, to all. The first possibility spells economic 
and social ruin. The second possibility smacks too much 
of the attitude of Micawber; we cannot afford to wait on 
the bare chance that some chance way out of our crisis will 
turn up. The third possibility seems to be the only one 
with any immediate prospect of putting people back to 
work and keeping them there. 

If this third possibility be carried out, society must face 
the issues squarely. Among these may be mentioned the 
following: (1) With reduced hours of labor will come re- 
duced compensation. (2) Reduced compensation will mean 
a lower standard of living, lowered by the widespread at- 
tempts on the part of public and private agencies to raise 
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commodity prices. (3) A lower standard of living will 
force a change in the basis of taxation, a lessened demand 
for many articles and services formerly considered neces- 
sary, an increasing reliance on public and private agencies 
to supply products and services formerly purchased out of 
the family income, an increased demand for education to 
lift the present and future generations out of the level of 
lower paid occupations into the level of higher paid occu 
pations. These are but a few of the expected results of 
adherence to this third possibility. Many others could 
be mentioned, but it suffices to say that with few exceptions 
our public schools are making little attempt to anticipate 
changes of one sort or another in our social and economic 
structure and to provide the necessary modifications and 
adjustments and reorganizations which will be demanded 
of our schools in the future. Is it too much to hope that 
our great system of public education can take a place of 
leadership and for once be abreast of the procession, if not 
at the head of it, instead of lagging behind, as has been 
so often the case in the past, until an aroused citizenry 
demands of the schools those changes which school people 
should have anticipated and for which the schools should 
have made timely instead of belated provision? 

It would seem an inescapable conclusion that prominent 
among these. changes will be a tremendous expansion of 
vocational-education programs not merely in those fields 
which are now more or less traditional, but rather in those 
fields of occupational endeavor which have virtually been 
unexplored. Programs of adult education, whether for vo- 
cational proficiency or for leisure enjoyment, are even now 
undergoing a metamorphosis. Once the hysteria attendant 
upon budget curtailment subsides and a sane consideration 
of essential values takes its place, we shall see a significant 
development of a comprehensive program of vocational 
and occupational-arts education and a possible curtailment 
of several now outmoded educational offerings. Programs 
of guidance will increase in scope and value and their effee- 
tiveness will be enhanced, we hope, by a provision of edv- 
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cational opportunities comparable with the occupational 
opportunities studied. Curricula will be based upon actual 
occupational demands as determined by adequate analyses. 
In brief, vocational education will be not for the few but 
for all; it will cover the whole gamut of occupations in- 
stead of a handful; it will utilize all facilities, both public 
and private, with an increasing emphasis upon cooperative 
endeavor; it will teach skills, knowledges, attitudes, etc., 
definitely known to be needed rather than those represent- 
ing more or less shrewd guesses; it will provide services to 
those who need them, want them, and can profit by them, 
regardless of age or social or economic level; it will, in fact, 
represent the greatest advance in our nation-wide effort to 
provide an educational system that will be truly democratic. 

This volume represents an attempt to take stock of cer- 
tain phases of vocational education. It is obvious, of course, 
that all phases cannot be covered in an issue of this size. 
Although the basis of selection may not have been the wisest, 
an attempt has been made to include the best known aspects, 
or the ones that have lost the most or held their own the 
best, or the ones that promise most for the future. It will 
be realized that within the limits allowed each contributor 
it will not be possible to cover more than the most signif- 
cant items and, even so, charm of style will need to be 
sacrificed in the interests of conciseness. 

Owing to the pressure of official duties, the article by 
Dr. Lewis A. Wilson, assistant commissioner of education, 
could not be prepared in time, and hence is omitted from 


this issue. 


FROM THE FEDERAL STANDPOINT 
J. C. WricHT 


Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education, United States Office 
of Education 

What may be called the training load for vocational pro- 

grams always increases during a depression period, and 

rises to a maximum in the following period of recovery. 
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The reasons for this will be apparent on a survey of 
the progress of any business cycle. While the combination 
of effective causes is never the same from one cycle to 
another, they may all be characterized as tending in com- 
bination to develop unemployment of labor. 

Unemployment of labor is an inevitable effect of the 
progressive unemployment of capital which characterizes 
all depressions. It is bound to accompany the collapse of 
overextended speculative credit in the initial stages of the 
business cycle; the development of widespread insolvency 
in the business world as a result of the accumulation of 
corporate and individual indebtedness; and the shifting of 
consumer demand away from certain industries which in 
consequence of this shifting tend to become overcapitalized 
and inactive. All such developments, singly and in com- 
bination, induce cumulative maladjustments of the supply 
of labor (as well as of capital) to demand, one after 
another and ultimately, if the progress of the depression 
is not stopped, in every field of employment. 

Not only is unemployment an inevitable consequence of 
the maladjustments which bring on and characterize de- 
pressions, but it is an accurate index of the progress of the 
depression itself, and, in the later stages of the cycle, of 
recovery. It is, also, an accurate index of the current train- 
ing load of vocational education. 

Following any period of overstimulation, industry com- 
monly suffers something in the nature of a heart attack, 
and must undergo over a protracted period an experience 
of slow convalescence. While society never knows, at the 
time, when it has hit the bottom—since there is always 
the possibility of sinking to still lower levels—a record 
low point can, nevertheless, be located in retrospect on the 
curve of the cycle, at which the forces making for recoy- 
ery have overbalanced the forces making for depression. 

If this were not the case, if industry were not always 
in unstable equilibrium, always getting either better or 
worse, if the depression period were simply one of partially 
suspended animation and of scraping along for a time on 
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some unvarying low level of activity, there could be little 
that vocational education could do during the.period other 
than mark time and try to preserve the morale of unem- 
ployed workers and youths for whom no opportunities for 
employment were developing pending initiation of recovery. 

But during the period of depression itself—even before 
the point of record low activity is reached, and at an 
accelerating pace after that point has been passed—very 
fundamental changes are always in process. If some indus- 
tries are continuing to decline, others are always on the 
mend. New industries are emerging. Old industries are 
being reorganized and geographically redistributed. Old 
equipment is being scrapped and new equipment, processes, 
and techniques introduced. The condition of recovery in 
general is rigid economy and maximum efficiency of labor 
in all industries—maximum efficiency, be it noted, not in 
doing the world’s work the way it used to be done, but in 
doing it in new ways and in doing new kinds of work. 

New jobs are consequently becoming available through- 
out the periods of depression and recovery—fewer in the 
earlier stages, but, after the low point has been passed, 
in increasing numbers, over wider ranges of industry. The 
essential point is that these jobs becoming available in 
increasing numbers are new jobs, not the old ones for 
which the unemployed workers are qualified. 

This means that unemployed labor is, during the com- 
bined periods of depression and recovery, getting more out 
of adjustment to the requirements of industry—more unfit 
for employment. It means that labor is not only increas- 
ingly unemployed, but is becoming increasingly unemploy- 
able—that its acquired training and experience are be- 
coming increasingly misfit in proportion as industry is 
developing new techniques; that while opportunities for 
employment are increasing, this increase is being neutral- 
ized by the increasing disability of workers to qualify for 
the new jobs. 

While vocational education cannot deal effectively with 
the economic origins of depressions, it can deal effectively 
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with, and it is its particular responsibility to deal effectively 
with, the cumulating unemployment, and thereby serve as 
one agency for promoting business convalescence and re- 


covery. 
In the period of rapid recession, which is commonly of 


short duration, the possibility of service of this character 
is at the minimum. Labor is then being let out of employ- 
ment, and the processes of rehabilitation have not yet set 
in. As industry approaches its dead center, however, these 
processes are initiated, and the demand for training de- 
velops correspondingly, at first slowly and later at a rapidly 
accelerating pace in the period of recovery. 

While the responsibility of vocational education is a 
joint responsibility resting upon all public agencies of voca- 
tional education—Federal, State, county, and municipal 
alike—the development of a widespread depression accen- 
tuates the responsibility of the National Government in at 
least two respects. 


1. Every depression is national rather than local in its origins. 
Moreover, as regards different industries and localities as well as 
individual workers, the incidence of unemployment is accidental; some 
industries and some localities experiencing extreme and devastating 
consequences immediately and over a protracted period, while others 
may, for a time at least, escape such consequences. In this situation, 
as a matter of social equity, the responsibility which is always public 
must be thrown back in larger measure upon the national agency. The 
community or section of the country not affected has a responsibility 
at least equal to that of other communities and sections, and the 
National Government is the only agency which can equitably bring this 
public responsibility home to the country as a whole. 

2. Our systems of local taxation are notoriously inequitable. In any 
period they place the burden of providing public funds principally upon 
real property, largely upon homes and farms. In a period of de- 
pression these local systems break down. It follows that in such a 
period larger recourse must accordingly be taken to more equitable 
and sustained sources of revenue. These, as it happens, are in our 
fiscal system largely preémpted by the Federal Government, so that 
the need for Federal aid is bound to increase throughout the period 
of depression and well into the following period of recovery. It in- 
creases in proportion as (a) local revenues are being impaired, and 
(b) as the training load of vocational programs is cumulating. 


It may be noted that, in the present depression period, 
the Federal Government has assumed large responsibilities 
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for promoting programs of vocational training adapted to 
the needs of unemployed workers, and that, at the present 
time, with its face turned towards recovery, it is assuming 
even larger responsibilities for service which, it is to be 
hoped, will hasten the progress of recovery itself, as well 
as alleviate the immediately urgent needs of our unemployed 
workers. 


FROM THE COUNTY STANDPOINT 
Rosert O. BEEBE 


Director, Essex County Vocational Schools 

It has been set forth as a cardinal principle of education 
by eminent authorities that ‘‘vocational education should 
equip the individual to secure a livelihood for himself and 
those dependent on him, to serve society well through his 
vocation, to maintain the right relationships towards his 
fellow workers and society, and, as far as possible, to find 
in that vocation his own best development.” 

If we are to accept these as our objectives of vocational 
education, then a really effective program must of necee- 
sity be of such a flexible character as to be adaptable to the 
demands that are created by an ever shifting industrial 
and economic social order. The adoption of new and 
improved methods of manufacture and construction, the 
discovery of new materials and processes, and the introdue- 
tion of new appliances create a need for frequent modif- 
cation in the exercise of vocational education. Fortunately, 
most of these technological changes come about more or 
less gradually and thus the necessary time is usually afforded 
in which to revise the courses to fit the altered requirements. 

But this is not so with the sudden and unanticipated 
social and economic changes that universally upset our 
industrial stability, completely eliminate large fields of em- 
ployment for skilled workers, and force people to make 
radical readjustments in their standards of living. In 
these emergencies, vocational education is challenged to its 
utmost. Equally radical changes in courses and methods 
may be necessary to provide the types of service adequate 
to meet the needs of the newly created conditions. Such 
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were the conditions suddenly brought about by the recent 
economic depression. Employment for both the skilled 
and the unskilled worker became increasingly difficult until 
within a remarkably short time there was an oversupply 
of trained and experienced workers for nearly every avail- 
able job. 

The problems of the vocational school were suddenly 
changed. Demands for organized apprentice training prac- 
tically disappeared; better trained workers were demanded 
by the employers and thousands of persons were forced to 
seek employment in types of work entirely different from 
those in which they were experienced. Under these changed 
conditions the vocational school faced four major problems: 

1. To continue the preémployment training of the junior group as 
preparation for employment in specialized trades 

2. To give to a large group of juniors, who would ultimately be 
absorbed into a great variety of semiskilled occupations, a general 
vocational training 

3. To provide the training facilities for adult workers that would 
enable them to increase their vocational knowledge and skill in their 
own chosen fields of employment 

4. To provide short intensive training (retraining) courses for occu- 
pations in which during the depression employment was still possible 

Let us consider each of these separately. 

Preémployment training for apprenticeship in organized 
skilled trades. There has been a noticeable falling off in 
the enrollment in these courses, especially in the building- 
trades courses. During the World War it was almost 
impossible to induce boys to enroll in the building-trades 
courses because there was little demand for labor in the 
building trades at that time. But the reconstruction period 
that immediately followed the war was one of great build 
ing activity of such proportions that the major problem of 
the vocational school became that of training for the build- 
ing trades. 

Let us bear in mind that this group contains the skilled 
workers of the future. Boom times inevitably follow de- 
pressions. When these boom times come, many of the 
former skilled workers will have changed to other occupa- 
tions, while others will be too old to return to their original 
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trades. The proper training of young men in the latest 
methods and devices of the skilled trades should not be 
omitted at this time. 

Preémployment training for the semiskilled occupations. 
The scarcity of employment opportunities for juniors since 
1930 has had a tendency to force many boys and girls to 
remain in school who would otherwise be employed. The 
advent of the NRA which has practically abolished the 
employment of children under sixteen years of age has in- 
creased the number in this group. 

There is a tendency for these pupils to seek vocational 
training because their immediate objective is to enter em- 
ployment as soon as possible. They are not as a rule 
interested in subjects that are too academic in character 
and neither do they aspire to enter organized trade courses. 
Most of these pupils will later be absorbed into semiskilled 
occupations of a very wide variety. As a prerequisite they 
need training in as many as possible of the basic skills used 
in a large number of occupations. This variety of experi- 
ences carried on under real shop conditions should not only 
provide them with a background adaptable to many types 
of jobs, but it should instill in the individual proper work 
habits and attitudes. 

For the needs of this large group of students who will 
not enter the courses for the skilled occupations the Essex 
County Vocational Schools have organized general voca- 
tional (multi-occupational) courses. These courses (for 
both boys and girls) have provided a worth-while substi- 
tute for the reduction in the old standard courses both 
from the standpoint of selection of the new courses by the 
student and from the vocational-school administrative point 
of view. The introduction of the general vocational courses 
was accomplished without increasing the teaching staff. 
The reorganization of the school schedule incidental to 
reduced numbers in some of the departments allowed the 
assigning of instructors to the new courses, some on a full 
schedule and others on part time. At present instructors 
who formerly had a full-day schedule to teach carpentry, 
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or other trades in which the registration has declined, now 
devote half of their time to some phase of the general voca- 
tional course. Instructors formerly devoting full time to 
the continuation department are now on an all-day schedule 
in the new course. 

Adult vocational training as an aid to industrial efficiency. 
The evening-school program reflects employment condi- 
tions. The majority of students attending are employed. 
Few students have applied for instruction in occupations in 
which employment is low. This is illustrated by the fact 
that for the past two or three years there have been no 
evening classes in tile setting, carpentry, bricklaying, and 
plastering. This year the registration for plumbing and 
electroplating was too small to open classes. There has 
been some reduction in the number of printing classes. On 
the other hand the demand for instruction in plan reading 
and estimating, automobile mechanics, welding, industrial 
electricity, sheet metal, and industrial chemistry is about 
normal. In the evening classes for women the demand 
in most subjects, including beauty culture, dental assistance, 
dressmaking, and power-machine operating, has been nor- 
mal; but in the business-trades classes so many have applied 
that it was necessary to place several hundred on a wait- 
ing list. 

Retraining for new occupations. Every effort has been 
made to develop this type of training during the depression 
period. Few occupations have been found, however, in 
which employment can be had after the necessary short 
training period. Such occupations as welding for pipe 
fitters and radio servicing for electricians might be cited as 
successful retraining occupations for men. 

An outstanding example of successful retraining for 
women is to be found in the short unit courses in soda- 
fountain and luncheonette service. This is a unit course 
set up to do a specific piece of work in the shortest possible 
time, six weeks being the average length of the training 
period. The demand for this particular type of service 
increased during the depression and there was a shortage 
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of applicants who had the proper training that was re- 
quired. In every instance the women taking the training 
were experienced in some other line of work before coming 
to the school. Their ages ranged from seventeen to twenty 
years. 

Many unemployed stenographers have also been trained 
to be waitresses. These are only a few of the possibilities 
that have been discovered in the field of retraining. 


AFTER THE DEPRESSION 


To render effective service vocational education must 
be set up on a plan so flexible that it can be changed as 
completely and as rapidly as the conditions by which it is 
affected. We have made radical changes to meet the 
problems brought about by the depression. We shall be 
obliged to make equally radical changes, no doubt, to fit 
the conditions that will follow. 

Just what the nature of these changes will be no one 
can be sure, but the tendencies in our social and industrial 
progress seem to point strongly to some conclusions, There 
will be an increased demand from both the learner and 
employer for vocational training covering a wider field in 
both the day and the evening schools. A closer co6rdina- 
tion between the so-called cultural courses in the secondary 
school and the vocational courses will be effected. The 
building trades will come back but with changes which were 
in evidence even before the depression. There will be lese 
hand skill but more mechanization in methods, more fabri- 
cation and erection but less piecemeal construction on the 
job. It is safe to assume, however, that it will be a num- 
ber of years before the newer methods will be fully devel- 
oped and there will be a need for training in most of the 
hand skills for some years to come. 

Eventually general vocational courses will be organized 
to cover a great variety of processes in the field of skilled 
and semiskilled occupations. Among these will be metal 
industries, fabric and leather industries, electrical manu- 
facturing, service and maintenance, etc. Through this gen- 
eral training in a diversified field of vocational opportuni- 
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ties students will develop versatility that will enable them 
to qualify for any number of jobs. There seems little 
reason to doubt that as general vocational educational 
courses succeed in the day school, there will be a demand 
for the same type of training, on an extension basis, in the. 
evening school. All the conditions today indicate clearly 
that the demand for vocational education following the 
depression will increase and that it will assume a more 
prominent part in our nation-wide program of public 
education. 


FROM THE CITY STANDPOINT 
Harotp G. CAMPBELL 
Superintendent of Schools, New York City 


During the past few years attention has been focused 
on the importance of vocational education because of the 
tremendous appeal which industry has had for thousands 
of our pupils of secondary-school grade. Although voca- 
tional education was gradually evolving under the old social 
order prior to the depression, its true nature and value 
were more fully grasped when a gigantic crisis showed us 
the limitations of our program. 

In the present period of reconstruction and in the new 
social order with its aim towards industrial and economic 
planning, with its prohibition of child labor in the true 
sense of the word, and its definite provision for shorter 
hours of work and more time for leisure, we are faced 
with many challenging problems. 

In the first place, the New Deal has practically raised 
the school age limit from seventeen to twenty years and 
has assigned to public education almost complete responsi- 
bility for the welfare of youth until such time as he may 
find his place in business or industry as organized under 
the new order. Public education cheerfully accepts this 
responsibility and is even now at work upon the formula- 
tion of a definite educational program. 

In New York City a program committee has been ap- 
pointed by the Advisory Board on Industrial Education for 
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the purpose of gathering information with a view towards 
making specific recommendations for the guidance of the 
school authorities. Educators, health officials, and repre- 
sentatives of labor and welfare organizations are members 
of this committee, so that we are assured in advance of 
a comprehensive and authoritative report. 

Thus far a study of the problem has led to the follow- 
ing conclusions: 


1. We may expect further large increases in secondary-school regis- 
tration. 

2. The emphasis in whatever training program we may finally devise 
for those who will return to school must be based upon character 
development, coédperative citizenship, and the necessity for acquiring 
the habit of work. 

3. Until such time as we may foresee where opportunities for employ- 
ment will open with the revival of business and industry, our vocational- 
training program must be general and must stress the principles that 
are basic and fundamental in whatever field of endeavor the student 
may ultimately enter. 

4. A program for apprentice training must be worked out in co 
éperation with industry, but, for the time being at least, with the 
heaviest part of the burden falling upon the schools. 

5. The NRA codes should be revised so as to make more adequate 
provision for the apprentice-training program. 

6. We must establish an even closer alliance with business and indus- 
try in order to determine where employment opportunities will exist 
in the future. 


So important is this problem of vocational education 
that we have appointed a Vocational Survey Commission 
so that we may still further broaden our view and increase 
our knowledge of this work. This commission is made 
up of representatives of labor, of the employers, and of 
the schools. Its objectives may be stated as follows: 


1. To find what opportunities for employment normally exist in 
the City of New York 

2. To place the information derived through this codperative enter- 
prise conducted by the schools, labor, and the employers at the service 
of the schools 

3. To collate this material, check and amplify it, and, whenever neces- 
sary, make new surveys 

4. To canvass carefully the present facilities for vocational educa- 
tion in New York City 

5. To gather all available material regarding vocational educatios 
elsewhere i 
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6. To make this a continuing service which will periodically inform 
the Board of Education of any necessary changes in the various types 
of vocational education and to suggest new curricula and new equip- 
ment that will meet these needs 


Whatever this program may encompass, the community 
must realize that it is going to cost money. We cannot, in 
effect, increase our school age limit from seventeen to nine- 
teen or twenty and assume the major portion of the appren- 
tice-training work formerly carried on by business and 
industry without additional expenditures. 

It is, of course, unnecessary to say that our training pro- 
gram must include health education, recreation, and guid 
ance in the matter of the intelligent and beneficial use of 
leisure time. 

An equally important consideration is that of providing 
our youth with true appreciation of the verities of life. 
Our failure in the past to place sufficient emphasis upon 
real values has been at least in part responsible for the 
plight in which the world now finds itself. We experienced 
one of the worst depressions in history, largely because 
you and I were never properly trained to understand the 
economic and social forces which control civilization. Youth 
in the New Deal must receive adequate training in civics 
and in economics so that they may understand the force 
of controlling the new era better than you and I under- 
stood the forces in the old. 

Strangely enough the subjects that are being referred 
to in some quarters as “fads and frills” are the very sub- 
jects that have been added to our curriculum for the pur- 
pose of enriching the lives of our children and enabling 
them to find delight and contentment in an understanding 
and appreciation of the things that are of intrinsic worth. 
I have heard appreciation of art and music classified as 
fads and frills. If these are nonessentials, then every great 
student of educational values from Plato’s time until the 
present has been wrong. 

The success of the educative process is measured not by 
the amount of information a student acquires but by the 
change that is wrought in him. We are less interested 
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in what our students learn than in what they become. We 
seek not to load their minds with facts, but to enrich their 
lives intellectually and spiritually. Merely adding to their 
store of factual knowledge may tend to make their minds 
encyclopedic, but an encyclopedia is both deadly dull and 
useless as a guide to successful living. We wish rather to 
make our youth an admirable companion, thoughtful, sym- 
pathetic, and understanding. 

Our aim is the aim of all education—to engender a love 
of beauty, to cultivate the habit of thoughtful considera- 
tion before making a decision, to enrich life by acquainting 
youth with the noblest expressions of man, both in thought 
and deed, throughout the ages; to afford him an oppor- 
tunity to create, to assist in developing his talent, what- 
ever it may be, and to teach him to work with thorough- 
ness and delight. 


SOME SOCIOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Davip SNEDDEN 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Along with city, sanitary, political, and economic plan- 
ning the scientific temper of our time surely requires much 
comprehensive educational planning. 

For generations the policymakers for all kinds of school 
educations have relied largely upon old customs, effects 
of opportunistic trial-and-error processes, traditions, and 
faiths for guidance. Until recently, of course, these policy- 
makers were usually statesmen, publicists, ministers, or 
other influential laymen rather than professional educators. 
But even the professional leaders in education, of whom 
America has produced large numbers in the latest five 
decades, have nearly all been traditionalists, where they 
have not been romanticists and mystics, so far as educa- 
tional values and educational functionings had to have close 
consideration. 

The times are now ripe for realistic and scientific attacks 
upon a considerable range of problems of educational values 
in order to procure solid foundations for such educational 
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planning as will produce optimum combinations of economy 
and efficiency. One cornerstone for such foundations is 
obviously to be carved out of Herbert Spencer’s century- 
old query, “What kowledge is of most worth?” 

Worth for whom? Worth for what purposes? Worth 
in optimum measure at what time? 

The social sciences clearly indicate that the answers to 
such queries must be derived from realistic analyses of the 
present and forecasted functionings of men and women 
in the social environments and under the conditions now 
constituting what we call civilization. 

It is evident that those men and women who now exhibit 
lives of high usefulness and pleasurable satisfactions to 
themselves and their fellows embody, and functionally ex- 
press, their superior powers along all, or nearly all, of the 
following channels or careers: 

1. They pursue a specialized vocation with sufficient competence to 
assure them optimum command of economic goods. 

2. They so rear a family of children as to assure them good starts 
for adult life. 

3. They safeguard the physical and mental health of themselves and 
their dependents. 

4. They give reasonable amounts of time, energy, and competent 
knowledge to discharge of their civic obligations. 

5. Similarly, they devote some intelligent codperations to the dis- 
charge of their religious obligations. 

6. They steadily, purposefully, and intelligently expand, deepen, and 
refine their personal cultures, especially along the two channels of 
euthenic culture (high standard of material utilization, sumptuary eco- 
nomic) and spiritual culture (high standard of nonmaterial utilization— 
literature, music, science, history, philosophy). 

7. In a variety of areas of pleasure, recreation, and pastime seeking, 
not functionally related to any of the above channels, they also bring 
into action superior standards of utilization as early and as persistently 
as goodwill and science-supported intelligence make practicable. 

The above can best be interpreted as a provisional classi- 
fication of the several parallel “careers” pursued by the 
men and women whom we most approve, especially if such 
persons are living full-balanced, not abnormally narrowed, 
lives. 

Of course, some persons in their eagerness to achieve 
success or indulgence in one or a few of those careers under- 
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develop or neglect others; some forgo family rearing, 
others responsible civic participation. Still others omit 
religious codperation. Some few pursue religious or pleas- 
ure-seeking careers to the ruin of their vocational careers. 
Many sacrifice their health or cultural careers in their devo- 
tions to other luring careers. In some cases, indeed, such 
specializations are justified by their fruits, if not to the 
person himself, at least to his societies. 

Nevertheless, the policymakers of school and college edu- 
cations for the multitudes must plan primarily for balanced 
productions, in the large majority of persons, of superior 
qualities for all, and not only a few, of the above careers. 
This article is designed to discuss only the planned educa- 
tions which would produce widely distributed competencies 
for vocational careers as these may be expected to appear 
during 1925-1985. The writer’s present conclusions on 
this topic, based on more than twenty years’ close study of 
human powers as related to evolving economic conditions, 
can best be summarized as a series of postulates and hypo- 
theses: 


1. All the conditions of modern production (including, of course, 
the basically important processes of transportation and exchange as 
parts of such productive processes as well as all professional and other 
services) tend towards increased specialization of vocations, and espe- 
cially for all persons whose labors are to give them products so valu- 
able in quantity or/and quality as exchanged in the markets to assure 
the producers “good” rather than only mediocre standards of living. 

2. Contrary to much popular but superficial opinion, nearly all the 
progressive evolutions of modern economic production abundantly re- 
ward, even where they cannot yet successfully demand, higher rather 
than lower standards of vocational competency in proportion as voca- 
tions become specialized—whether in fruit growing or hotel cooking, 
in cloth manufacture or coal mining, in teaching, or purveying of amuse- 
ments. (Let the doubter here go into the world of work and critically 
study any ten randomly selected vocations now yielding their workers 
fairly good incomes—and the more specialized, the better.) 

3. Nonschool agencies of vocational education, and especially all 
forms of apprenticeship, have been steadily degenerating for two cen- 
turies, never having been more than partially effective in America. 

4. Hence all hopes for higher vocational competencies in the future, 
competencies which are to be procured without excessive waste and 
trials, must be centered in vocational schools, each designed to produce 
optimum competency in one specialized vocation. 

5. A variety of now evolving conditions, some growing out of the 
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economic conditions of production, some out of our rising standards 
for nonvocational educations, and some out of our higher standards 
of small family life, tend to render it entirely inexpedient and undesir- 
able that systematic vocational education for any one should begin 
under eighteen years of age or, for perhaps fifty per cent of all young 
persons, under twenty years of age. 

6. Furthermore, such conditions also render it inevitable that voca- 
tional schools, to be really efficient, be not only specialized according 
to specific vocations (as vocational schools for the higher vocations, 
the professions, are now) but that only one or a few of each kind be 
provided in each State. For example, one school of barbering, two of 
baking, and ten of automobile repairing would probably suffice for all 
New York State. In many cases, indeed, one or few schools, e.g., 
watch repairing, school superintending, orange growing, cod fishing, 
actor teaching, would suffice for the entire country, as now is the case 
with vocational schools for army and navy leadership. 

7. Of course, all efficient vocational schools must procure compe- 
tencies in their pupils largely through directed participations in com- 
mercial productive work. Under some, perhaps rare, conditions only, 
will the schools be able profitably to operate such works themselves, 
as do now some in barbering, automobile repairing, and teacher train- 
ing. In most cases, they will have to enter into codperating relation- 
ships, sometimes paying for the privilege, and sometimes being able to 
charge for learners’ services, with growing commercial concerns, the 
learners always remaining in effect apprenticed to their schools—as is 
now often done by medical, nurse-training, teacher-training, and some 
engineering vocational schools. 

8. In proportion, as America becomes economically and otherwise more 
socially efficient, as present governmental policies become more definitely 
operative, there are many grounds for expecting that entry to most, if 
not to all, specialized vocations be in effect, licensed, as nOw in den- 
tistry, civil-service positions, truckdriving, and urban electric wiring. 
Under such licensing conditions minimum requirements to be set by 
vocational schools could presently become standardized. 

9. Finally, because realistic appreciations of educational values and 
functionings are still so meagerly developed among busy educators, it 
must repeatedly be insisted that (a) Industrial-arts courses for boys 
from twelve to sixteen years of age, however valuable for purposes 
of euthenic cultural, experience-developing, and even strictly avocational 
or “leisure-time amateur-pursuit” values, can contribute no learnings 
of importance for any but a rare one half of one per cent of present- 
day vocations. (b) Household arts or home-economics courses for 
girls under eighteen years of age, valuably cultural as they can be 
made, probably now contribute, or can be made to contribute, only 
chance and meager learnings which will eventually function as home- 
making and motherhood competencies. (c) Technical high-school courses, 
in spite of superficial appearances and the rationalizings of partisans, 
as well as all commercial courses except those clearly integrated for 
typewriting and stenographic skills, rarely function as bona-fide prepara- 
tions for vocational competencies. 











ADULT EDUCATION 


Morris E. SIEGEL 


Director, Evening and Continuation Schools, New York City 
CHANGING CONCEPTIONS 


In the past, because of the mistaken conception of edu- 
cation as the preparation for life, adult education was given 
to children and adolescents. Today, the progressive edu- 
cator attempts to meet the interests of the child at each 
particular stage of his development; the future will do so 
to a greater degree. 

The most acceptable view of adult education, whether 
formal or informal, seems to be that which interests per- 
sons whose major occupation is not going to, full-time 
school. For instance, undergraduates or even postgraduate 
students taking certain courses would not be considered as 
included within the scope of adult education, although 
employed persons who took the identical courses in the ex- 
tension division would be so classified. 


BASIC CHANGES 


In the past, psychologists were doubtful whether older 
persons could learn really new things. However, Thorn- 
dike’s study on adult learning reveals that, where an interest 
in the subject has been aroused, the older adult learns 
almost as well as the young person. 

The lengthening of the span of life has made it more 
necessary in the future than in the past to make adequate 
provision for adult learning. Commissioner Zook, in a 
recent address, stated that the actual amount of time de- 
voted to schooling was pitifully small in comparison with 
the length of life. He stated that this schooling amounted, 
in the case of the average person having perfect school 
attendance for ten years, to one half the number of days 
in these years for five hours a day. For a person fifty 
years old, about two per cent of his lifetime is given to 
formal education. 
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For centuries the ordinary individual had to work labori- 
ously from early morning to night to earn a living with 
little time left for leisure. At present, and more so in 
the future, the individual will have more free time than 
he knows what to do with unless definite provisions are 
made for the use of leisure. 

The educative process continues and, if no provision is 
made by disinterested agencies, the individual will be ex- 
ploited by agencies which are concerned in commercializing 
adult education. 


CHANGES IN TYPES OF FORMAL ADULT EDUCATION 


In the past, the mechanics institutes, the Chautauquas, 
the lyceums, as well as the evening schools supplied the 
needs of the more intelligent portion of the community. 
At present, the free library, the school, the public museum, 
and the lecture platform are each active in its field, but 
even more insistent is the propaganda for the various cults, 
self-seekers, and the advertisers through the motion pic- 
tures, the radio, and the newspaper. 

What is necessary for the future is the further develop- 
ment by nonpropagandizing institutions of types of adult 
education both formal and informal which will meet the 
interests of citizens in the actualization of their potentiali- 
ties in a progressive democracy. 

Whether these interests include subjects in the fields of 
vocations, art, literature, science, languages, or the func- 
tions of parenthood, an opportunity should be offered for 
integrated programs. Adult education is as broad as the 
needs of the socialized individual. The removal of illit- 
eracy is just as important, if not more so, as the teaching 
of classics or the appreciation of music. 


CHANGES IN TYPES OF INFORMAL ADULT EDUCATION 


However, many indviduals are not attracted by any type 
of formal education and prefer to meet their educational 
needs by self-study groups in their own homes and by 
visits to museums and libraries. Provision should be 
made to assist such groups in choosing subjects of study, 
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selecting books, and providing leaders. In many ways this 
independent study group is the most valuable form of adult 
education and it should be the aim of formal institutions 
to transfer their students to informal groups. Nothing 
will make a commonwealth of educated citizens more surely 
than the transfer of the center of learning to each fireside. 


AN EXAMPLE OF A COOPERATIVE PROGRAM 


The Board of Education of New York City, at first 
single-handed and then in codperation with the State De- 
partment of Education and the State Temporary Emer- 
gency Relief Association, conducted classes for adults not 
only in vocational work but also along the lines of hobbies 
and cultural interests. These classes were conducted pri- 
marily to give employment for unemployed teachers but, 
in addition, contributed largely towards either improving 
the vocational skills or maintaining the morale of the stu- 
dents. 

These classes had their origin in the policy of the con- 
tinuation schools of making provision for the unemployed 
because of slack seasons in many types of work, especially 
the needle trades. Such workers were given training in 
occupations which were busy when their main occupations 
were slow. We also conducted for many years classes for 
the so-called unemployables, who, because of some defect 
in physical, mental, or emotional make-up, were unable to 
keep in continuous employment. Many of these required 
intensive training in one operation to make them employ- 
able. However, owing to the widespread unemployment, 
(te Board of Education opened the facilities of all con- 

tinuation schools wherever such room was available to 
\_ dul regardless of age and previous educational trade 

raining. The only considerations were the need, the apti- 
tude, and the ambition of the applicant. The services of 
twenty-five teachers were specifically set aside for this ser- 
vice bv the Board of Education in 1931 and later confirmed 
by the Board of Estimate with the understanding that any 
slack that could be found in the continuation school not 
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needed for the regular continuation-school group or for 
the industrial high-school group might be used for the in- 
struction of these older persons. As a matter of fact, the 
interest and sympathy of the continuation-school teachers 
was so aroused by the plight of these unfortunate unem- 
ployed that they voluntarily rendered overtime service. 
Instead of the work being limited to the few hundred pro- 
vided for in the budget, over 5,000 were instructed daily. 
These students, in addition to instruction, received full 
benefit of vocational counseling and guidance, health co- 
érdination, and placement service. In many instances, the 
teacher assisted these unemployed adults with money, food, 
carfare, and clothing. At every step, the codperation of 
existing agencies was obtained to secure help for the unem- 
ployed who needed immediate assistance. Such organiza- 
tions as the Emanuel Federated Sisterhood and the Green- 
wich House provided “‘tide-over wages” for many of these 
trainees. In addition to this training program, a compre- 
hensive plan for canvassing for positions, placement of stu- 
dents, and the search for new types of work was carried 
on. During the two and one half years in which the Board 
of Education conducted the work, 50,000 adults derived 
benefits by receiving vocational counseling and training in 
some trade and placement. 

This work was continued during the year 1932. How- 
ever, when the budget for 1933 was prepared, the financial 
condition of New York City was such that all provision 
for unemployed adults was eliminated. The associate 
superintendent and the director were determined that the 
unemployed should not be deprived of the only opportunity 
offered in New York City for a real constructive program 
of educational service. Jt was deemed advisable to appeal 
to the State Temporary Emergency Relief Administration 
to supply sufficient funds to have classes continued under 
the auspices of the State Department of Education. The 
attempt was entirely successful. Inasmuch as the State 
Temporary Relief Funds could be used only for unemployed 
persons, the State Department of Education obtained 
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through the Home Relief Bureau of New York City and 
the Emergency Work Bureau of the Gibson Committee the 
names of destitute professional and business people, in- 
cluding unemployed teachers. Instruction included not only 
the usual elementary and high-school subjects but commer- 
cial work, technical courses, and art work. The average 
attendance in these classes was about 12,000 daily; the 
largest of all being in the Central Commercial School 
which offered work in commercial subjects and also main- 
tained an extensive art department. 

A striking example of the spirit of optimism and forti- 
tude is to be found in the centers for the retraining of un- 
employed adults. Many men and women, some of them 
out of employment for two and three years, have returned 
to school to prepare themselves for reémployment. Many 
of these will never again be employed in the occupation 
for which they were trained and in which they earned a 
living for many years. The march of progress has made 
obsolete many such occupations. Others are striving to 
keep alive their skill when opportunities for employment 
present themselves. Still others are discovering new types 
of work which they would rather follow than those at which 
they had formerly earned a living. The organization of 
the City and State adult classes has given them the oppor- 
tunity to discover and develop dormant vocational interests. 

It is recommended that, in connection with the admin- 
istration of the NRA for dealing with the problem of un- 
employment, an account be taken of the industrial rehabili- 
tation of our economic casualties. Provision should be 
made to bring back into industry, without loss of morale, 
the battalions of industry that, because of lack of initiative 
or lack of opportunity, are lost in the economic wilderness. 
Without a plan for retraining, large numbers might join 
the ranks of the permanently unemployed and become not 
only vocational misfits but also a prey to antisocial forces 
which may organize them for destructive purposes. 

The service for the unemployed should follow the meth- 
ods used in the rehabilitation of disabled veterans. Our 
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experience has shown that technical work can be done in 
school and in such agencies as the Adjustment Service. If 
the unemployed person knows exactly what training he 
wants, the problem is confirmed by a vocational counselor 
of the agency or the school and it becomes a simple matter 
to assign such person to a class. However, it has been 
found that thousands unemployed have not chosen their 
occupations on the basis of their aptitudes or the needs of 
industry. The counseling services of the schools have be- 
come veritable clinics for the maladjusted, and the training 
class has become the hospital to which applicants apply for 
occupational rehabilitation. 

Such rehabilitation, of course, cannot be left to indus- 
try which will select the cream of applicants and leave as 
public charges those who are vocationally maladjusted 
even when such persons can be made into good workers 
by an adequate program of retraining. 

In the absence of special agencies to guard the welfare 
of such unemployed folk, the State and city departments 
of education as well as municipal and National employment 
bureaus should confer regarding this problem. Wherever 
possible, represented organized labor should be consulted 
although the greatest evils will occur in those industries 
which are not so organized. 

Commissioner Zook recently outlined a national six- 
point program which practically covers the essentials of 
adult education during the economic emergency. 


ADULT EDUCATION OF THE FUTURE 


With increased leisure, not due to enforced idleness, 
with interests aroused in the worth-while things of life, 
with the need of each individual provided for by formal 
institutions and informal groups, there will be a renaissance 
in popular phases of art, literature, and science. The cul- 
tivated taste of the public will demand the best in books, 
plays, pictures, and music. There will be renewed interest 
in those hobbies which are creative as they recreate. More- 
over, there will be a keener interest in and a greater under- 
standing of the problems of government, both local, na- 
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tional, and foreign. In a democracy, where it is essential 
that the citizens understand the problems which affect life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, we dare not leave 
for any long period such matters in the hands of a few 
leaders alone. Adult education for the individual should 
mean the life more abundant, and for society, the creation 
of an environment fit for the development of adults. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
WixiaM P. Sears, JR. 
Lecturer, School of Education, New York University 


To survey the present status of professional education 
in the metropolitan area and to attempt to detect trends 
for the future would involve months of study and volumes 
of reports. However, a few significant changes may be 
mentioned together with some remarks that are pertinent 
to the subject. 

Medical education has never succumbed to mass pro- 
duction methods. The very nature of the intensive indi- 
vidual clinical training precludes this. The need for med- 
ical service increases rather than decreases during a depres- 
sion period, when so large a part of the population is 
existing on no wage or a fraction of a living wage. Dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years the standards in the medical 
colleges have been raised. Although the minimum premed- 
ical course is now two and one half years, a number of 
schools require the candidate to present an academic degree 
as an entrance requirement. In this same period, the num- 
ber of medical schools in the country has been greatly 
reduced, and there has been a concentration of schools in 
the famous medical centers of the large cities. The en- 
rollments in the various local institutions have shown an 
increase since 1930. The numbers applying for entrance 
to these institutions have mounted and one medical college 
reports that it can take but about one from every seven 
that apply. The increase in enrollment is explained by the 
fact that endowments have not yielded their scheduled rates 
of interest and the administrations have been forced, in 
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some cases, to rely on student fees. The deans of the 
local medical colleges are at present discussing the ques- 
tion of overcrowding in the profession. The point at 
which selection is to take place is foremost: either at en- 
trance or at the point of certification and licensing. As a 
future trend, one outside the profession looks for social- 
ization of the profession in much the same fashion as the 
public schools have socialized education. Perhaps this 
will be the solution of medical service in a machine age. 

The schools of dentistry report that enrollments reached 
the low mark in 1927-1928, and that since that date there 
has been a slight increase. The percentage of students 
remaining to complete the required course has greatly 
increased in recent years. 

The effects of the depression on the schools of nursing 
can be epitomized in a few short sentences. The number 
of applicants for nurse training has greatly increased dur- 
ing the past two years, although in many cases the schools 
of nursing have neither increased nor decreased the number 
of students. To relieve the general situation as far as em- 
ployment is concerned one school reports that it has taken 
on ten additional graduates for general duty and has also 
organized the eight-hour system for graduates doing special 
nursing in the hospital, thus giving work to a greater num- 
ber of graduates. In most schools of nursing the standards 
have been raised considerably, and graduation from a four- 
year academic course is the prevailing requirement. 

Schools of pharmacy have registered a decrease in the 
number of students enrolled in the past three years. A 
number of these schools reached maximum enrollments in 
the years 1927-1930. In the metropolitan area the num- 
ber of pharmacies in the past few years has increased to 
the point where it is difficult for many of them to operate 
at a profit. With the repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, it is reasonable to expect that a large proportion 
of those who some years back might have enrolled in schools 
of pharmacy today will enter other lines of activities. The 
figures from one of these schools reveal the present trend. 
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1928-1929 454 1931-1932 

1929-1930 1932-1933 

1930-1931 511 1933-1934 
Schools of commerce and business were obviously among 
the first to reflect the economic and financial debacle. In 
this case, the figures graphically tell the story of decreased 
enrollments. One institution reports enrollments as follows : 

1929-1930 

1930-1931 


1931-1932 
1932-1933 


In local schools of this type there were numbers of stu- 
dents who held positions in the business world at the same 
time they were studying. With the loss of the position, 
or with the reduction in salary, continued education had 
to be eliminated. 

Representative law schools in the metropolitan area 
reached maximum enrollments in the year 1927-1928. En- 
rollments then steadily dropped until 1931-1932 when a 
slight rise was noted. In this profession, requirements have 
been made more severe and the system of selection has 
been perfected in the attempt to prevent the overcrowding 
of the profession. 

The teaching profession has suffered keenly the effects 
of the depression. Throughout the country there has been 
a reduction in staff and in salaries in the schools and col- 
leges. In some places, the schools have been closed or 
their terms have been cut to but several weeks in the year. 
The number of teachers that are unemployed has reached 
a tremendous figure. New York City, in the past year, 
has seen fit to close its teacher-training institutions. For 
the past few decades the teaching profession has witnessed 
the raising of the standards for admission and certification 
of candidates. Certification and tenure have often been 
made to rest on continued study in approved courses. The 
consensus of opinion of the leaders in the field of education 
is that a change has taken place in the type of student with 
which the teachers college must deal. There are more 
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graduate students seeking to meet the more rigid standards 
for certification. The increase in the percentage of gradu- 
ate students in the local institutions is apparent. How- 
ever, total enrollments in these institutions show a great 
diminution, especially after 1930. 

The profession of engineering has suffered also the effects 
of the depression. The country is so overwhelmingly indus- 
trial that when the wheels of industry stopped turning the 
engineer found himself among the unemployed. The con- 
dition was aggravated by the fact that overproduction 
existed at the very beginning of the depression period. 
Although there is some increase in the enrollment in the 
fields where engineers are normally employed, there is a 
decided lag in the enrollment in the local technical schools. 
In some few cases, students that had been enrolled in the 
evening divisions of the engineering colleges have, at the 
loss of their positions, transferred to the day classes. The : 
future trend in this profession, as expressed by one of the E 
deans, is not beside the point. ‘“The technician in engineer- 
ing will be in evidence in the future, but he will not be 
the man sought after for the worth-while positions. There- 
fore, engineering education must provide the youth of the 
present generation with that type of training that will 
create a foundation on which they may specialize when 
the point is reached in a professional career that will assure 
an intelligent decision on what is the one best choice.” 
More of the humanities and more postgraduate study are 
other features expected in the engineering curricula of the 
future. 

Theology is one of the most ancient among the profes- 
sions. One institution of theological training in the metro- 
politan area reports a tremendous increase in the numbers 
seeking admission. This institution has, however, main- 
tained its normal enrollment by exercising a more discrim- 
inating selection. Only college graduates are taken and these 
must now display an enviable college record. The admis- 
sion to a number of similar institutions has been restricted 
because of the great difficulty of students’ finding adequate ; 
employment in the city to cover the cost of living. Fellow- 
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ships formerly given to first-year students have been di- 
verted to those in the second and third years in order that 
these persons may complete the courses upon which they 
have spent so much time. Although the feeling persists 
that the ministry is overcrowded, a prominent seminary 
reports that their most recent graduates were fortunate in 
securing permanent positions, most of which were pas- 
torates. 

The established schools of music in the metropolitan area 
are swamped with applicants each year. The graduate 
divisions of these institutions have maintained their enroll- 
ments throughout the depression. The undergraduate di- 
visions, which for a time showed decreased enrollments, 
are now reporting normal increases. The policies of selec- 
tion of these schools are ever changing in the direction of 
stricter scrutiny of the prospective students. One school 
reports that it will not take or keep any one who appar- 
ently will be unable to make his living after the training 
period as a capable professional musician. Of course, there 
is ample provision for those who do not intend to follow 
music as a lifework. There has been a tremendous interest 
displayed in music in America in the past ten years. The 
rural communities as well as the cities are developing small 
orchestras in which the members of the community can find 
an outlet for their talents. The radio has made music a 
household thing. Nowhere has a greater development and 
extension of music taken place than in the American school. 
Here apparently is the one field open to teachers today. 
There is and will continue to be a demand for teachers and 
supervisors of music for the schools. Many of the con- 
servatories that formerly did not provide the required train- 
ing have established courses in music education. 

Art schools in the metropolitan area have recently been 
able to record small but consistent enrollments after the 
decline due to the depression. The students in these schools 
have felt the press of economic forces and the curricula 
have been broadened to include commercial art. Classes 
in advertising art, advertising illustration, magazine illustra- 
tion, woodcutting, book decoration, and layout and typo- 
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graphical design have been established largely because of 
the demand on the part of the students for a more prac- 
tical type of training. | 

The slashing of the budgets in municipalities and in edv- 
cational institutions has often adversely affected the 
libraries. However, the growth of the library movement 
over the whole country has created the demand for trained 
librarians. These people find positions in city or town 
libraries, in educational institutions, and in industrial, tech- 
nical, and professional libraries. One local library-training 
institution reports its enrollment to have more than doubled 
over the past seven years. 

In a period in which it is so difficult to procure a posi- 
tion, the college and professional-school graduate finds him- 
self in a quandary at the conclusion of his regular course 
of study. As a result, he more often remains within the 
academic walls for a few years of graduate study. The 
enrollment in the various graduate schools of the local area 
reflects this situation by noticeable increases. Two insti- 
tutions give figures which reflect much the same story: 
1928-1929 1929-1930 1930-1931 1931-1932 1932-1933 

537 610 660 756 724 

705 775 799 883 853 

There are no well-defined trends apparent in the field of 
professional education at the present—the early months of 
1934. Enrollments in some fields have remained about the 
same in those professional spheres which are remotely in 
tune with the economic chaos which continues to grip the 
country. In those types of professional schools that are 
closely hinged to the economic structure, engineering, edu- 
cation, and commerce, enrollments are still below normal 
expectations. Some few professions, especially those con- 
nected with the sphere of leisure-time activities, report a 
growth in the student bodies. Music, art, and the stage 
seem to be on the threshold of a new era. This, of course, 
is reasonable to expect in a world in which the work hours 
have been cut to a minimum. It is futile to attempt to 
predict in these days of such great uncertainty just what 
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changes will take place in professional education. Suffice 
to say that in the great metropolitan area the professional- 
school administrations are aware of very pressing prob- 
lems dealing with the selection and retention of students. 
The question of overcrowding in the professional fields 
engages the attention of these school administrations and, 
almost universally, it has been found that standards have 
been raised in the several fields. The mere fact that the 
professional schools are aware of the social implications 
of their individual problems bids fair to create an atmos- 
phere that will promote solutions of merit and value to 
these vital problems. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


JoseruH M. SHEEHAN 
Associate Superintendent of Schools, New York City 


Industrial education advanced steadily prior to the de- 
pression. This advance was noted in increased appropria- 
tions, increased facilities, and increased student and teach- 
ing personnel. 

While these outward evidences of growth in industrial 
education existed, there was not an equal evidence in the 
growth of clarified aims and objectives. Frequently, the 
uninformed will of a director, a superintendent, an em- 
ployer, or other groups determined the aim of such edu- 
cation. 

The aim should be determined by the factors making 
such education advisable and necessary; viz., the capacities 
of pupils and the exigencies of a civilization which is pre- 
dominantly industrial. This industrial civilization is no 
longer simple and primitive, but highly complex, the em- 
bodiment of applied science. Industry has varying levels, 
each level requiring certain abilities. Knowledge of this 
fact will modify the aims of industrial education for each 
level. The aim should be not merely to master the tools 
and machines of a particular level of industry. The under- 
lying principles of science have been and are to a great 
extent neglected. We succumbed to the fallacy of the 
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machine, forgetting that man is more than the machine, 
and physical and social forces more permanent than the 
machine itself which operates by virtue of these forces. 

The teachers were and are limited in outlook, intelli- 
gence, and imagination. They have been satisfied with the 
mastery of the machine, but unable to understand the phy- 
sical forces that operate it and the social forces that ulti- 
mately control it. We need better teachers, teachers who 
have a clear apprehension of the principles involved in the 
process and of the ethical principles that control social 
organization. The pupil product of this latter teaching has 
a sense of dignity and power and the feeling of being a 
partner for good with the forces and powers he operates 
and directs. He is not a mere factory robot. He has not 
only specific skills but a mastery of principles, industrial 
insight, enlightened judgment, fluid initiative, and can 
rapidly adjust himself to any one of a variety of jobs when 
the one he happens to hold is outmoded or superseded by 
technological advance in production processes. 

Our new industrial education must develop intelligence, 
health, and spiritual ideals as well as technical skill. The 
failure of our industrial society in America is due to spir- 
itual not material causes. Woodrow Wilson put the matter 
succinctly: “Our civilization cannot survive materially un- 
less it be redeemed spiritually.” 

We have put too much faith in machines alone. They 
are not to blame for our collapse. They have, as Stein- 
metz held, relieved us of monotonous jobs. But we as 
teachers have treated education, including industrial edu- 
cation, merely as a means to make money. We have told 
our pupils that there are only two great immortal powers 
in the universe; viz., the power of heat and the power 
of electricity, and we have regarded these as the generat- 
ing forces of all our growth in greatness and prosperity. 
It is true that the powers of heat and electricity are the 
immortal servants of the physical side of all industrial 
civilization, giving character to its physical structure. But 
it is the power of love, social justice, and ethical organiza- 
tion which brings forth the evolution of the spiritual uni- 
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verse. Our failure to train our pupils in an understanding 
of these last mentioned forces is and will continue to be a 
standing reproach to our industrial education. 

The prospect of education under the New Deal is high, 
inspiring, and gratifying. This new education will insist 
that the primary aims of all education will be ethical 
growth, sound health, and intellectual and technical equip- 
ment for life’s work, in the order named. The new educa- 
tion will revive the principles of the Declaration that every 
man has a right to life and the means for sustaining it, 
the right to liberty with opportunity to enjoy it, and the 
right to pursue happiness with some degree of hope of 
attaining it. These fundamental principles are the basis 
of our society. We have loved them long since, even though 
we have lost them for awhile. 

This industrial world in which we live has been occupy- 
ing of late the attention of thoughtful men in our own and 
every land. Not only its present make-up and its effects 
—social, political, economic, and moral—but also its future. 

Some are filled with direful forebodings, like Oswald 
Spengler, who, in two stout volumes of brilliant analysis 
and monumental learning, sees the doom of modern indus- 
trial civilization. Others, like Lombroso and Chase, rec- 
ommend a turning away from the machine to forces more 
easily controlled. These cynical and pessimistic forebod- 
ings are due to defective analysis of the underlying causes 
of our collapse. America has more faith in the integrity 
of her rulers. Technical advancement is not intrinsically 
an evil, but a good which needs proper development and 
control. We look upon applied science as providential, 
believing that the trend of history would be unimaginable 
otherwise. It is our failure to keep abreast spiritually and 
ethically with technical advancement that is the cause of 
our present debacle. As educators we must take the obvious 
moral to heart and do our share in preventing a recrud- 
escence of the theory that industrial education is justified 
alone by its monetary outcome. 

All the signs point to fundamental changes in education. 
What final form these changes will assume, it is at present 
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dificult to foresee, but it is already evident that we must 
imbue society with the idea that education is not only good 
for making money, but it is our best means to make men 
and women better citizens, alive to ethical and social stand- 
ards, and aware of the needs of others. The new educa- 
tion must make all feel a responsibility for others, and 
this responsibility must be discharged even though it means 
that all must be content with less than they had formerly 
hoped to possess. 


HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 
Marion S. Van LIEw 


Chief, Home Economics Bureau, New York State Department of 
Education 

Inventory day for homemaking education has arrived. 
Before proceeding with plans for the future, it might be 
wise to survey the situation in homemaking education to 
note its trends and what they portend for future progress. 

Homemaking work in our public schools has made valu- 
able contributions to the relief programs which have been 
prominent in the last few years. Classes have made up 
thousands of yards of Red Cross material into garments 
for the needy; thousands of garments have been cleaned, 
repaired, and remodeled; thousands of jars of food have 
been canned to conserve garden and field surplus to feed 
families on relief lists. Free lunches and even breakfasts 
have been prepared and served by homemaking depart- 
ments to children whose families were unable to feed them 
properly. Undoubtedly, every homemaking department in 
the country has contributed in a material way to relief 
work in its own locality. Schoolwork in homemaking has 
been of outstanding value in making material contribution 
to relief programs. 

This contribution of material things is not the only factor 
to.be emphasized in taking stock of this work in our schools 
today. In the relief program it is the most important 
thing, but,.in the homemaking program, it is of the least 
importance. Rather must we consider the benefits in 
changes resulting from these activities in courses of study, 
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content of courses, methods of teaching, and codperation 
with homes, organizations, and communities. 

The following paragraphs illustrate some of these 
benefits. 

Remodeling clothes has always been difficult for teach- 
ers because the work must, of necessity, be individual. The 
problem of how to handle large classes in this difficult 
project has led to the introduction of mothers, clever at 
this job, as assistant teachers. The outcome of this un- 
usual procedure has been twofold: The teacher realizes 
that homemakers have a real contribution to make to home- 
making work and the homemaker is learning about the 
schoolwork, and thereby has more confidence in it and more 
respect for it. 

When their department budgets have been cut, teachers 
have discovered that there are other sources of class sup- 
plies than the Board of Education. Not only has the Red 
Cross given materials for clothing, but local dry-goods 
stores have helped as well and farmers have gladly sup- 
plied surplus food materials. 

Needy families have been adopted by classes in home- 
making. The clothing of the family group has been a very 
real problem, giving rise to a study of the clothing needs, 
how to meet them, making and buying all kinds of clothing, 
and helping to teach care and repair. 

A similar thing has been done for families needing help 
in food problems. Pupils in homemaking classes have 
helped in planning meals, buying food, caring for it, and 
preparing it for meals. A need such as this gives a real 
motive for studying the value of food and its preparation 
for satisfying meals. 

Never has the school lunch loomed as important in the 
school program as it does today. Children’s health is of 
vital importance to the community, the school, and the 
family. Plans are now in operation in many towns, cities, 
and rural communities making it possible for every child 
to have a hot dish at noon. Food has been available when 
money has not, so a barter plan has been in operation. 
This has increased the patronage, lowered the selling price, 
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and fed all children who cannot go home at the noon hour. 
With this increased patronage, the need for better lunch 
supervision has led school principals and teachers to con- 
sider the educational opportunity of this project in correct 
food habits and good manners at the table. Plans are 
already in operation in some parts of New York State for 
giving parents assistance in preparing proper lunches for 
children and helping the children in the school lunchroom 
to eat orderly, neatly, and happily. 

One of the most important outcomes of the past yeaf 
in the State program of homemaking education is the or- 
ganization of county units of homemaking teachers. The 
only local leadership in the State heretofore has been in 
the cities where there has been a city supervisor. With this 
county organization there is now a leader of homemaking 
teachers in every county of the State. The purpose of this 
movement is to draw the homemaking teachers together 
so that they may feel conscious of their professional group 
and to interest them in other county groups as well as 
county programs for home betterment. 

The importance of adult homemakers in the school home- 
making program is beginning to be recognized by home- 
making teachers and some school administrators. Teachers 
are realizing more and more that the homemaker has valu- 
able experience which she, the teacher, lacks; that the home- 
maker can be of real value in building a sensible, practical, 
and functioning course in homemaking; that she can do 
more to entrench the work in the community and in the 
school program than the Board of Education. She realizes 
also that without the codperation of the adult homemaker 
classroom teaching may sometimes be wasted. What re- 
sults can be expected by teaching Mary to drink a quart 
of milk a day if Mother does not see the need and pro- 
vide it? 

Outcomes of these realizations on the teacher’s part 
lead to more home visiting, the organization of advisory 
committees for homemaking departments, and adult classes 
for the parents of school children. 

New York State has led in its relief program in educa- 
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tion. Homemaking classes for adults as part of this pro- 
gram of the State Department of Education, financed by 
the Temporary Emergency Relief Administration, has made 
work for 240 women who are teaching these classes, and 
is offering to thousands of homemakers the help they need 
in adjustments to lowered incomes and the limitations of 
relief. 

Evaluating the homemaking program in the light of the 
foregoing paragraphs we see homemaking education com- 
ing out of the classroom to share in the problems of home, 
community, and school. Real living situations in homes 
and in the community are motivating classwork. The 
teacher is beginning to realize that it is not good teaching 
to tell children what to do and how to do it, but that good 
teaching is to help them learn how to think and how to 
make decisions; that homemakers are an asset in building 
and operating any program for homemaking education; 
that there are other sources of materials than the Board 
of Education; that to help children adjust themselves to 
everyday changing conditions is helping them face adult- 
hood with wisdom and good sense; that there are other 
values in life than material values, and that homemaking 
education is only one of many factors for developing an 
integrated individual. 

There is little question but that homemaking education 
has passed its probationary period, but a great responsi- 
bility rests upon its leaders to see that it comes out of the 
schoolroom and takes a permanent place in home and com- 
munity life. To have the school homemaking center the 
counseling center for the homemaking problems of the 
community is an ideal that we can well hold for future 
achievement. 



































COMMERCIAL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Paut S. Lomax 










Professor of Education, School of Education, New York University 


In accordance with the general plan of the editor, this 
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article is a brief appraisal of a few significant characteristics 
of commercial vocational education during the past five 
years (1929-1934), and an indication of some of the lines 
of advancement which, we believe, should characterize the 
program of the immediate future. 

At the outset it is well to bear in mind that business 
education in public secondary schools of this country has 
two main phases: (1) commercial general education, 
representing a major phase of a well-rounded general educa- 
tion from the standpoint of every citizen who must deal 
with the business system in the purchase of necessities of 
life; and (2) commercial vocational education, representing 
a major phase of vocational education from the standpoint 
of those persons who are interested in preparing for initial 
employment, improvement of service, or ultimate promo- 
tion in certain commercial occupations—particularly those 
in clerical pursuits, financial service, retail and outdoor 
selling, and other distributive or marketing positions in 
general. 


THE TRAINING EMPHASIS 


Table I gives data with regard to the number of wage 
earners in commercial occupations in 1900, 1920, and 1930, 
as found in the United States Census Reports.’ It is noticed 
that the total number of commercial wage earners has 
become an increasingly larger proportion of the total 
number of wage earners, 7.9 per cent in 1900, 16.3 per 
cent in 1920, and 19.3 per cent in 1930, due to the well- 
known rapidly advancing mechanization of industrial and 
agricultural processes. Of those engaged in the distribu- 
tive or marketing pursuits, the number in 1900 comprised 
8.18 per cent of all wage earners, and in 1930, 16.21 per 
cent.” It has been intricate problems of distribution which 
have represented particularly aggravating sore spots in the 
business system during the depression period. 





. Herbert A. Tonne, ‘Trends in Business Occupations,” The Journal of Business: Educa- 
tion, October 1933, pp. 18-20. 

. John A. Stevenson, “Looking Ahead in Business Education,” National Business Educa- 
ttom Quarterly, October 1932, p. 17. 
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TABLE I 


NUMBER OF PERSONS ENGAGED IN BUSINESS OCCUPATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES IN 
1900, 1920, and 1930 

Occupation 1900 Per Cent 1920 Per Cent 1930 Per Cent 
Clerical group 701,749 23.8 2,041,282 30.0 2,529,977 26.9 
Selling group 1,497,996 49.4 2,708,647 39.7 4,016,406 42.7 
Managerial and 

agency group 430,837 14.5 715,143 10.5 1,121,726 11.9 
Bookkeepers, 

accountants, 

and cashiers 254,880 8.5 734,688 10.8 930,648 9.9 
Stenographers, 

and typists 112,364 3.8 615,154 9.0 811,190 8.6 
Total in business 

occupations 2,997,826 7.9% 6,814,914* 16.3% 9,409,947 19 .3¢ 
Total gainfully 

occupied 38,167,336 41.5¢ 41,614,248¢  39.4f 48,829,920 39.8f 
_ The per cents indicate the proportion of workers in each group compared to all engaged 
in business occupations, excepting the last two of each column. 

*Per cent of total number of wage earners. 

+Per cent of total population. 


Yet, in spite of this well-known and widely discussed 
situation, public secondary-school business education has 
tenaciously clung to the conventional subjects of book- 
keeping, shorthand, and typewriting, in which the vast 
majority of the 1,600,000 commercial pupils are enrolled. 
Practically nothing has been done to broaden the program 


to include the distributive occupations. It did not require 
the depression period to reveal this meagerness of com- 
mercial vocational education. That fact has been recog- 
nized and strongly urged by certain business educators for 
more than a decade. However, one might reasonably 
expect that the depression would give the complacency of 
business curriculum makers an effective jolt. This state- 
ment, of course, is based on the assumption that the voca- 
tional objective is recognized and stoutly claimed by such 
curriculum makers, and that the general education objec- 
tive is not the sole or even principal objective by which 
the business-education program is usually justified. Such 
narrowness of vocational outlook, in general, has been true 
in both full-time and part-time (day and evening) schools, 
particularly in the comprehensive or general public high 
schools. An example is found in the comparative numbers 
enrolled in shorthand and salesmanship classes as shown in 


Table II.’ 


sEarl W. Barnhart, ‘‘Commercial Education,’’ Sixteenth Annual Report of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, Part I, Sect. 4, 1932, pp. 50-51. 
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TABLE II 
NUMBER ENROLLED IN SHORTHAND AND SALESMANSHIP CLASSES, 1927-1928, AND 
NUMBER EMPLOYED, 1930. 
Male Female 
High-School Employed High-School Employed 
Class Enrollment Age 18-19 Enrollment Age 18-19 


47,641 4,862 203,990 118,791 


Sales mans hip 4,983 63,457 4,989 54,988 


The limited range of commercial vocational education 
may be illustrated not only as between clerical and distribu- 
tive pursuits, but even within the clerical pursuits as between 
bookkeeping and stenographic positions as one group, and 
the other clerical occupations, as those of filing, machine 
operation, stock clerk, correspondent, etc. An outstanding 
research effort in revealing this situation was that of 
Nichols.* 


OLDER ENTRANTS WANTED IN BUSINESS OCCUPATIONS 


It is common knowledge that business is more and more 
calling for persons of greater maturity and more education 
as beginners in the clerical, financial, and distributive posi- 
tions. There was a time when eighth-grade graduates were 
wanted in large numbers, then high-school drop-outs, then 
high-school graduates, and now the trend is for an increas- 
ing proportion of persons of post-high-school education. 
Table III* reflects the situation for certain commercial 
occupations, 

TaBLe ITI 


NUMBER OF YOUNGER WAGE EARNERS IN CERTAIN COMMERCIAL OCCUPATIONS 


Age 10-17 Age 18-19 Age 20-24 
Inclusive Inclusive Inclusive 
Occupation 1920-1930 1920-1930 1920-1930 


Clerks, except in stores............ 135,466 77,193 161,902 183,296 363,915 500,881 
Stenographers and typists . 109,958 123,653 230,706 317,612 
Salesmen and saleswomen { . 75,750 116,667 211,215 340,478 
Clerks in stores................... 60,569 35,490 49,798 52,921 96,240 104,429 
Retail dealers 2,718 2,791 9,815 12,006 71,757 88,838 


If space for Table III permitted, it would be even more 
significant for training purposes to show the numbers for 
men and women separately rather than for both as a group. 
Furthermore, with child labor practically abolished under 
the NRA codes, these statistics for the age group 10-17, 
inclusive, are still further greatly reduced. 


‘Frederick G. Nichols, ‘“‘A New Conception of Office Practice,” Harvard Bulletins im 
Education, No. XII, 1927 (Out of print, but usually available in libraries). 

‘Alfred Sorensen, ‘‘Employment Trends 1910-1930." Mimeographed statement pre- 
pared by graduate students at the University of California, p. 8. 
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The present changing employment situation means for 
the public high schools and part-time day and evening 
schools that real commercial vocational education, as pre- 
paratory and extensive types of instruction, should be defi- 
nitely deferred to the older age groups only. Commercial 
general education for the younger age groups will more 
and more displace the vocational type in providing a univer- 
sal business education for all buyers of the necessities of 
life. It does not need to be emphasized that a business 
course should be organized and taught with either the voca- 
tional or general objective in mind, and not with a con- 
fusion of both objectives for any one course. 

In this matter of up-grading commercial vocational edu- 
cation to fit older age groups in keeping with the demands 
of business, the work of the Central School of Business 
and Arts of New York City is one of the most noteworthy 
examples in the country.* Another excellent example is 
the Merritt Business School of Oakland, California.’ 

At this point it is interesting to recall certain educational 
principles which have been stated by the Joint Commission 
on the Emergency in Education: 


Provide suitable education at public expense and require attendance 
from early childhood until employment is advisable and obtainable. 
. Provide whatever educational facilities for adults which will best 
serve the welfare of society. . . . Rehabilitate through public educa- 
tion the workers forced from a particular occupation.® 
The present National Recovery Program must finally 
resolve itself into a National Reconstruction Program based 
on increasing general and vocational education of the rank 
and file of American citizens, juveniles and adults, if perma- 
nent and enduring benefits are to ensue. In such a program 
of general uplift, commercial vocational education, in terms 
of a wide range of commercial employments for beginners 
and for those already employed, awaits a new development 
such as has never before taken place. The significant work 


4 Dow Boutwell, “‘Educacion on 42nd Street,’’ School Life, November 1933, pp 


Stuart, ‘‘The Merritt Business School,’’ The Journal of Business Education, 

_ 1982 pp. 13-15. 
*Report of National Conference on ~ * Saati of Education. Na.ional Education 
Association, Washington, D. C., 1933, p. 
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of the Central School of Business and Arts, already re- 
ferred to, is prophetic of a great educational change that 
is certain to come if the scales of tradition will fall from 
the eyes of business curriculum makers. If this does not 
happen, a new generation of business educators, alive to 
new conditions and new opportunities, will take control 
and lead the way. 

Certain principles will characterize the future program 
of commercial vocational education. Among them will be: 


The Continuation Schools 


1. Candidates rigorously selected according to occupational standards 

2. Supply of well-qualified candidates kept within demand 

3. Teaching materials thoroughly overhauled or newly built to meet 
occupational standards 

4. Teachers competent to practice the occupations as well as to 
teach them 

5. Close working relations with those business leaders who are willing 
to assume joint responsibility with business educators for real voca- 
tional training as tested in successful occupational experience 


THE CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 


J. Rircu1e STEVENSON 
Principal, East New York Continuation School 


In 1929 the continuation schools reached the peak of their 
development. At that time, the schools in New York City 
had a register of 65,000 children who were programmed 
on a four-hour-a-week basis in industrial, commercial, home- 
making, and academic courses. The program was one of 
guidance in a very flexible organization. The pupils were 
employed at good wages averaging fifteen dollars a week. 
The unemployment throughout the city was less than two 
per cent. One hour was spent every day by each teacher in 
individual counseling, another was devoted to visitation at 
the home or the place of employment, and four hours were 
given to the classroom, teaching those things which were 
most helpful to the adolescent in the adjustment from 
school life to work life. 

From 1929 to the present, the picture has gradually 
changed. Many of the services to the young workers 
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have been wiped out and new activities have been substi- 
tuted. The coming year will be filled with additional 
changes, whether for better or worse, it is difficult to fore- 
tell. 

The first effect of the depression was felt by the em- 
ployment bureau. The placements of a single school 
dropped from 350 a month to 50 and the pupils instead 
of being 98 per cent employed, reported an unemployment 
of 20 to 25 per cent. With this drop in employment and 
the inability of new pupils to obtain work, the register in 
the continuation schools fell from 65,000 in 1929 to 32,00C 
in 1933. 

In order to use the facilities and to provide an admittedly 
needed service, the continuation schools adopted the adult- 
education program. In 1931 the continuation schools gave 
training to over 4,000 unemployed adults, of all ages, both 
men and women. Short unit rehabilitation courses were 
offered in both summer and winter sessions. 

Due to economic retrenchment, New York City slashed 
the educational budget and this adult-education program 
was discontinued on the ground that the schools were for 
the children of the city. This service was eliminated for 
a few weeks only. The State Department of Education 
had seen the wonderful work accomplished in adult edu- 
cation and the effect of this training as a rehabilitation 
factor. With unemployment funds, the State hired teach- 
ers from relief lists and reéstablished the classes. The 
work of rehabilitation is continuing and the State hopes 
to be able to continue with funds from the bond issue ap- 
proved at the November 1933 election. 

In September 1931 and in February 1932, large groups 
of minors, who did not fit into the academic high-school 
course, came to the doors of the continuation schools and 
asked for full-time training in some sort of vocational work. 
With well-equipped shops and a declining continuation- 
school register, the continuation schools accepted these 
young people and introduced industrial high-school courses 
on the basis of thirty hours a week, fifteen hours in the 
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shop and fifteen hours in academic work. These courses 
were started and planned on a two-year basis but will be 
extended in many cases to three and four years. Some 
courses have been centralized and the general continuation 
school gives the work of only the first six months or the 
first year, after which the pupil is sent to a school devoting 
most of its time to a particular activity. This is true of 
printing, auto mechanics, commerce, the needle trades, and 
the building trades. At the present time, the total register 
of the industrial high-school classes in the continuation 
schools is greater than the register of the regular industrial 
high schools. 

Prior to the organization of the full-time industrial high- 
school classes and the apprentice classes in the continuation 
schools, the Board of Education reduced the teaching staff 
by an average of 20 per cent. In some schools this reduc- 
tion in teaching service was very much larger. Services 
which were extremely valuable to the continuation schools 
and to the guidance program were entirely eliminated. 
The teachers were forced to work for eight periods a day 
in the classroom. No time was allowed for counseling or 
for extramural visitation. 

Along with this great loss in teaching service came a 
reduction in funds available for supplies and equipment. 
This amounted to 66 2-3 per cent of the previous year’s 
allotment, causing much of the material for classroom use 
to be brought to school by the pupils from homes and junk 
yards. 

The pupil load was increased from 135 to more than 
200 pupils‘a week. This is an increase in teaching load 
from 27 pupils a day to 40 pupils a day for every class, 
including shop classes. Such an increase has reduced the 
efliciency of the teacher as a counselor and guide. It is 
impossible for a teacher to do individualized work with 
classes of this size. Accidents in the shops have increased 
and there are more absences among the teachers due to 
nervous strain. 

As the depression developed, experienced attendance 
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officers were assigned to the investigation of unemployment 
relief and the distribution of food and clothing to the poor. 
These men and women were replaced by people from the 
relief lists. The enforcement of attendance has been some- 
what retarded due to the lack of experience of these tem- 
porary officers, the irregularity of the work, and the con- 
stant change in the personnel. 

With the organization of the NRA, the President’s em- 
phasis on the elimination of child labor and the acceptance 
of industrial codes, the employment of children under 
sixteen years of age practically ceased. Beginning in Sep- 
tember 1933, the employment certificating officers denied 
employment certificates to any one under sixteen years of 
age except girls who wished to obtain working papers to 
stay at home. For a time, most of the employment cer- 
tificates issued were for such girls. The demand for per- 
mits to stay at home grew into a “racket” until the issu- 
ance of these certificates was centralized and each case was 
carefully investigated to determine the actual need. After 
New York City established this policy, the issuance of em- 
ployment certificates was confined to the children between 
sixteen and seventeen years of age. Few of these are being 
issued because of the minimum-wage clause in the various 
industrial codes. Employers feel that if they must pay 
the minimum wage, they will employ older people. 

The continuation-school registers have constantly been 
reduced during the depression. Although not officially, 
the fourteen- to sixteen-year-old group has been eliminated 
from employment, and, therefore, from the continuation 
schools. It is generally expected that the next session of 
the legislature will raise the compulsory school age to 
meet the requirements of the NRA and no one under six- 
teen years of age will be allowed to work. Under the 
present law, this will leave only the sixteen- to seventeen- 
year-old group in the continuation schools. It is not known 
what action the legislature will take in regard to this group. 
With the present attitude there are three possibilities: (1) 
a return to the original law and a requirement that all pupils 
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who are not high-school graduates and who are between 
sixteen and eighteen years of age shall attend part-time 
school; (2) a rise in the minimum requirements of four 
hours of attendance to the maximum requirement of eight 
hours of attendance for the sixteen- to seventeen-year-old 
group; (3) retention of the law as it is and only requiring 
the sixteen- to seventeen-year-old boy and girl to attend 
continuation school. It appears that either proposition one 
or two, or a combination of one and two, is the most feas- 
ible and probable. 

With the general trends in industrial, commercial, home- 
making, and part-time education, the depression itself and 
the institutions arising from the depression will force wide 
changes in continuation schools. 

The schools must continue to function for the fourteen-, 
fifteen-, and sixteen-year-old child who, under other condi- 
tions, would be inducted into employment. They must pro- 
vide, on a full-time basis, some type of education for those 
pupils who are not fitted for or interested in the traditional 
type of college preparatory education. It seems, therefore, 
that from the depression a new type of school, with one-, 
two-, three-, and four-year courses, will emerge which will 
train these minors in a broad vocational experience. There 
will be a variety of activities: apprentice training, adult 
training, straight shop courses for the mentally slow, trade- 
finding courses, trade-preparatory courses, academic courses, 
and part-time courses. 

In order to carry out this new development in education, 
the community must provide adequate school facilities, suf- 
ficient equipment, and materials with which to work. The 
trend is so marked that educators must give it their best 
efforts. 

The present continuation schools are rapidly being revo- 
lutionized and out of the depression will arise a combination 
part-time and full-time school, which it is hoped will more 
adequately meet the needs of this adolescent group and of 
the adult group. 

















INDUSTRIAL-ARTS EDUCATION 


GarTON K. WAGAR 
Director, Industrial Arts, New Rochelle Public Schools 


The foundations of our social controls, economic regula- 
tions, and ethics are shifting rapidly. The changes in think- 
ing about social and economic problems have brought and 
will bring revisions of the curricula which form the basis of 
educational activities in the public schools. The industrial- 
arts curriculum has been and will be no exception to the 
other curricula. New philosophies of education will evolve 
to give new direction to educational thought in an attempt 
to offer such activities in the schools as will tend to help 
pupils to adjust themselves better to new and changed living 
conditions. 

It would be absurd to attempt to predict exactly what 
changes in industrial-arts activities in the public schools 
will actually occur. It is possible, nevertheless, and perhaps 
profitable, to visualize the uses that can and probably will 
be made of industrial-arts activities in the program of 
general education. 


IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Primarily, the purpose of education is to give direction 
to the responses of pupils to stimuli so that these responses 
will be desirable according to the most generally accepted 
of the present and immediate future social, economic, and 
ethical standards. In life outside of the school, the large 
majority of stimuli or situations that demand responses 
from pupils of the elementary-school age are face-to-face 
stimuli or situations. Furthermore, the success of the re- 
sponses depends largely upon the successful operation of 
the sensory and motor nerves. It is about the responses 
to these face-to-face situations that children talk, think, 
dream, and ask questions. Elementary schools conducted 
according to modern educational theory and practice are 
organized on the basis of pupil activities, according to this 
natural learning situation as it is found in real living. 
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Such an organization demands shops, laboratories, or 
places where first-hand contacts can be made with situations 
that are full of problems which stimulate pupils of the ele- 
mentary-school age to respond whole-heartedly, naturally, 
and vigorously. This kind of response leads to social con- 
flicts which must be adjusted; to economic problems of 
obtaining, using, and owning supplies, equipment, etc., 
that must be met; and to questions of ethics or fair play 
that are constantly present. Briefly, education in its fullest 
sense occurs in a modern progressive elementary school. 
Pupils respond to real living situations; i.e., live naturally, 
create, make, do, and observe things in shops and labora- 
tories; talk about their responses; i.e., oral English and 
social adjustment; make a record of their responses; i.e., 
symbolic expression such as writing, art, music, and drama; 
study records of what other people have done to meet situ- 
ations similar to those with which they are confronted; 
i.e., social science, general science, applied science, and art, 
and literature. To summarize: the modern progressive 
elementary school is so organized and administered that 
the pupils have opportunity to respond to living situations 
naturally and fully-and to express themselves by actual 
doing and by symbolic expression. 

Education, as briefly described above, prepares a pupil 
to do critical thinking or to use common sense when he is 
faced with modern daily problems of living. Each hour 
of the day one is called upon to use some product of the 
arts of industry. Food, clothing, shelter, travel, health, 
and social relationships are affected and to a large exten 
controlled by the products of industry. 

Since the everyday situations in life are so interrelated 
with the industrial arts, it would seem logical that the prob- 
lematic situations that the pupils face in the progressive 
elementary school are so interwoven with industrial-arts 
education that the activities could not be carried on without 
the industrial-arts activities. In fact, the shop and labora- 
tory activities are the basis of all the other activities in the 
school. It would seem that educators in increasing num- 
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bers are recognizing this fact and will eventually organize 
the shop and laboratory activities as the core of the ele- 
mentary-school curriculum. 


IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


A comparatively new concept of the responsibility, co- 
Operation, and control of the individual in his relation to 
society has had a sudden and tremendous growth. It is 
difficult to determine what has caused this phenomenal 
growth. Among the various causes will be found a more 
comprehensive understanding of the social and economic 
problems. The studies that have been made of these prob- 
lems indicate the need of a number of changes. A great 
experiment is now in progress in which some of the most 
obviously needed changes are being tried. 

Whatever the results of this experimentation may be, 
one outcome of interest to the educator is certain; i.e., a 
much greater need for a definite and detailed as well as a 
more comprehensive survey of the interrelation of social 
and economic problems. The need for school activities that 
will give opportunity to the pupils to acquire this kind of 
knowledge is imperative. 

This detailed as well as comprehensive aspect of the in- 
terrelation of economic and social problems cannot be 
obtained by a memorization of theories alone. Surely edu- 
cators have realized that this kind of knowledge and judg- 
ment demands laboratory or contact experience upon which 
theory and principle may be built. First-hand contact or 
laboratory experiences, wider in variety and richer in con- 
tent, will become more and more necessary if pupils are 
to be prepared intelligently to meet the social-economic 
problems that confront the Nation today. This is espe- 
cially true if these problems are to be met by a democratic 
form of government. 

Society has, in the more civilized countries, reached the 
stage where it refuses to stand idly by and allow the fit, 
the less fit, and the unfit to perish or suffer unnecessarily. 
This is a comparatively new development of social stand- 
ards and consequently there is little or nothing in the present 
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educational program and policies adequately to foster or 
direct this tremendous stride in social growth or to prepare 
the individual to-play his part to meet this new demand 
of a society which has acquired an overdeveloped industrial 
organization. 

The secondary school should, therefore, provide adequate 
laboratories where all pupils actually meet and solve prob- 
lems in social-civic, commercial, and industrial living if the 
social and political controls, which must be applied to carry 
on successfully these apparently desirable social-economic 
relations, are to remain democratic controls. Education 
should be more than a memorization of information from 
books and symbols. -It should also be an assimilation of 
the fruits of experience and the exercise of poise, judg- 
ment, and common sense. Since the ability to assimilate 
(not memorize) information and new ideas from books 
is largely controlled by the past experiences of each indi- 
vidual, it would seem advisable that opportunities for ex- 
periences should form a basic part of the secondary-educa- 
tion program. 

Such a program would call for more fully equipped lab- 
oratories in which pupils would experience fine arts and 
pure science, social arts and science, industrial arts and 
science, commercial art and economics, and political arts 
and science. Each and every pupil must have experiences 
in all of these activities before he can adequately under- 
stand what is written or symbolically expressed about them. 
At present these types of experience, if they are offered as 
experiences, in the secondary schools are special experiences 
and the program and policy is such that any one individual 
pupil must stay within one of these fields of experience or 
he cannot be graduated on schedule. 

Obviously, the secondary schools are graduating pupils 
who have had specialized experience which is practically 
useless to that pupil as a basis for interpreting symbolic 
expressions of experience in other activities. To meet the 
social-economic problems that face the world today it would 
seem highly important that the curriculum of the secondary 
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school should become less specialized and that all pupils 
should be exposed to a more diversified range of experi- 
ences. This would necessitate the extension of the time 
spent in the secondary school or the establishment of junior 
colleges in the public-school system. It would require more 
prescriptive and less elective courses. 

If this much needed change in secondary education is 
made, the industrial-arts curriculum will have to be modified 
and extended. Laboratory experiences will be required 
activities throughout the secondary-school period. This 
will require in some places more shop space and more and 
differently trained teachers. In some places, it will simply 
fill the present shops to full capacity. The industrial-arts 
shops will become more like laboratories in which pupils 
will be confronted with social-industrial problems. In the 
solution of these problems, the pupils will acquire experi- 
ences which will form a basis for an intelligent interpreta- 
tion of social and industrial problems about which they hear, 
see, and read. The manipulative and technical content of 
the industrial-arts curriculum will not need to be changed, 
but it will be necessary to make drastic changes in what is 
now called related information. 

Changes also will be necessary in the methods of teaching 
and organization. Finally, if this needed change in sec- 
ondary education is made, the industrial-arts shops will cease 
to be merely places to give training and specialized knowl- 
edge to a selected group of pupils and will become labora- 
tories where all pupils will be required to undergo experi- 
ences which will give them a much needed part of an edu- 
cational background that will enable them intelligently to 
attempt the solution of the social-economic problems by 
which we of the old school have been so badly beaten or, 
at least, temporarily bewildered. 


ADVANCES IN CURRICULUM REVISION 
RoNALD W. KENT 


Assistant Director, Essex County Vocational Schools 


Until very recently vocational educators, labor, and em- 
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ployers talked of vocational education in terms of pre- 
paring each individual for some one specific occupation, 
generally a skilled trade. Today it is contended that in- 
dustry changes so rapidly that no job is secure from the 
ravages of technological change. We may point to a 
number of trades which have changed little in many years 
and do not appear destined to change greatly in the near 
future. But enough highly skilled and apparently stable 
occupations have either disappeared or have been radically 
changed so that many are beginning to question the sta- 
bility of any occupation. It is pointed out that lack of 
stability for the individual may result not only from changes 
that wipe out occupations or radically change the skills 
required, but from changes that increase the productive 
capacity of the worker or reduce the demand for the product 
and thus reduce the number of workers needed. 

Several ways of meeting the situation are developing or 
have been suggested. One is to add in each trade course 
some additional work in an allied occupation. For ex- 
ample, it is contended that if we include more machine-shop 
practice in our auto-mechanics course we will turn out just 
as good or probably even better auto mechanics, and, at 
the same time, make it easier for them to adjust them- 
selves to possible shifts such as those already described. 
This plan sometimes includes a lengthened course to permit 
the addition of some skills in an allied occupation without 
reducing the proficiency of the student in the specific skills 
required in the occupation that he is preparing to enter 
upon completion of his course. Some difficulties arise in 
the application of this procedure. In some cases, it is very 
difficult to find closely allied types of training. If the course 
is not lengthened, the training may not meet the market 
demands for labor, and those taking the training may find 
themselves unable to secure jobs in the occupation for which 
they were trained. If the course is lengthened, we may 
find the number who complete it too small to warrant the 
change. These conditions vary in different localities and 
in different fields of training. Where the compulsory 
school-age limit is high or the community psychology favors 
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students remaining in school after the compulsory age limit, 
courses can probably be lengthened to advantage. Where 
two types of work are as closely allied as auto mechanics 
and machine-shop practice, the broadening of the course 
without lengthening it can probably be done without en- 
dangering the employability of graduates. Under this 
plan, carpentry, cabinet and millwork might be combined 
into a more general woodworking course; plumbing might 
be expanded to become plumbing and heating; and the 
painter might add paperhanging and some skills in furni- 
ture refinishing and, possibly, sign painting. 

A second development has been to give students a year 
or more of a general vocational course before placing 
them in the more intensive and more specialized training 
offered in the regular trade courses. The general voca- 
tional course usually includes a variety of jobs selected from 
a number of skilled trades, though in one instance, to be 
described later, it is based on a selection of jobs from the 
semiskilled field of employment. This scheme involves a 
lengthening of the total training period, but the amount 
of time spent in the skilled-trade training may be reduced 
somewhat (if the individual instruction method is used) 
because of the better preparation for the work effected by 
the training given in the general vocational course. 

The closing of industry to boys and girls under sixteen 
has thrown upon the vocational schools a new problem which 
has been attacked in one case by the development of a 
curriculum that, so far as the writer has been able to deter- 
mine, is entirely new. The Essex County Vocational 
Schools, New Jersey, have surveyed the field of employ- 
ment in Essex County of the fourteen- to eighteen-year-old 
boys and girls who worked in industry during those years 
of their lives. These schools have developed a general voca- 
tional course for boys and a similar course for girls based 
on this survey. The courses include semiskilled and odd 
jobs from industry, simple domestic and personal-service 
jobs, and selling jobs in chain stores and small neighbor- 
hood stores. The school bulletin states: “Each offers a 
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series of experiences which are designed to develop dex- 
terity in a variety of semiskilled industrial jobs for those 
who plan to go directly from such a course into industry. 
They will also serve as good foundation courses for those 
who later expect to enter one of the skilled occupation 
courses offered in the vocational schools. The instruction 
is suited to a wide range of student abilities. It spreads 
horizontally to produce an adaptability to a variety of jobs 
or occupations instead of vertically to produce skill in one 
occupation only as it does in the skilled occupation courses.” 
Proper work attitudes and habits are stressed as major 
objectives of these courses. 

Industry has for years been gradually raising its stand- 
ards for workers in many occupations. This process has 
been speeded up by the depression. We find some voca- 
tional schools raising their entrance requirements and in- 
creasing the standards of work required in order to meet 
these new industrial conditions. Some have added a year 
or even two years to the length of their courses. The addi- 
tions to curricula brought about by these changes include 
more difficult mechanical skills in the given occupation; 
skills not specifically required in the occupation but designed 
to broaden the student, give him a better understanding 
of his job, and lay the foundation for promotion; additional 
technical knowledges and skills needed to meet industrial 
demands for greater understanding on the part of skilled 
workers and to lay the foundation for promotion; additional 
nonvocational subjects, particularly economics, to give the 
worker a better understanding of the industrial world in 
which he works. We need to be careful in our enthusiasm 
for education to be sure of the need for extending the length 
of our courses. It is true that some skilled occupations 
require more training today than they did in the past, but 
it seems doubtful if this is true of all skilled occupations. 
Our curricula should be based on careful analyses of the 
occupations and their content derived from actual needs. 
We should not let ourselves be led into an arbitrary setting 
of increased time to be spent in training and then look 
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around for material to occupy the student during that time. 

While the radical shifts in employment possibilities are 
making vocational schools conscious of the need of train- 
ing for vocational adaptability, only a few schools seem 
to recognize that this adaptability cannot be achieved by a 
hit-or-miss offering of a variety of experiences but must 
be based on careful surveys of industrial conditions. Such 
surveys should be comprehensive, but they should not be 
long-drawn-out nor should they include the great amount 
of detail so frequently embodied in surveys. The cost of 
such a procedure is too high and the conditions surveyed 
sometimes change so rapidly as to make the survey almost 
useless when completed. Some definite techniques that are 
less costly and productive of quicker results are developing. 
One such technique uses existing analyses or surveys from 
other localities as a starting point and, by using instructors 
and an advisory committee properly selected to represent 
different sizes and kinds of establishments, rapidly checks 
such analyses or surveys with local conditions. Sometimes 
minor changes and additions are all that are needed to pro- 
duce a trade analysis or a survey of industrial conditions 
suited to local conditions. A technique of effective sam- 
pling, followed by careful estimating of the complete pic- 
ture from these samples, is needed to meet the needs of 
proper adjustment to a rapidly changing industrial situa- 
tion. There are evidences that such a technique is evolving. 

In our efforts to revise vocational curricula to produce 
vocational adaptability or versatility, we should not lose 
sight of the fact that there are individuals who want and 
need intensive units of instruction in both day and evening 
schools in one or more phases of a specific occupation. 
These may be boys or girls who have attended a general 
course of some kind until they find it necessary to acquire 
quickly some skills that will make them employable, or they 
may be men or women who need such training to adjust 
themselves quickly to new jobs or to changes in old jobs. 
We face the necessity of organizing our schools so that 
those who want and need the more general type of training 
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may be served along with those who need the more intensive 
and specific training. It calls for a flexible administration, 
well-organized curricula, and individual instruction and 
progress. In spite of a few outstanding examples, very 
little general progress has been made as yet in setting up 
curricula in which students progress on the basis of accom- 
plishment instead of time. This is one of the outstanding 
needs in the field of curriculum revision. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF ANALYSIS 
Layton S. HAWKINS 
Adjustment Service, New York City 


Analysis is a process which has long been used in the 
sciences. Chemical analysis, for instance, is the process 
of resolving a compound into its constituent elements. The 
physician uses this process in his study of symptoms, and 
the lawyer in his study of evidence. The analysis, how- 
ever, is but a means to an end and not the ultimate objec- 
tive. The physician uses his analysis as a basis for diag- 
nosis and treatment, while the lawyer briefs his case in 
accordance with the facts revealed by his analysis. In 
general, it may be said that the process of analysis is used 
for the purpose of resolving a complex situation into ele- 
ments that may be synthesized in their relation to some 
definite objective. 

Analysis in the field of vocational education is used in 
much the same way as in medicine and law. Some con- 
fusion has arisen due to a rather loose nomenclature, which 
includes such terms as “‘job analysis,” “trade analysis,” “‘in- 
dustrial analysis,” ‘vocational analysis,” ‘occupational 
analysis,” etc. One way to avoid confusion of meaning is 
to designate the purpose or objective towards which the 
results of the analysis are to be directed; for example: 


1. An analysis to determine the content of instruction for a unit trade 
course 

2. An analysis for purposes of vocational guidance 

3. An analysis or survey to determine the scope of a vocational pro- 
gram for a given community 
4. An analysis for setting job specifications 
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As a matter of practice, analysis is best employed for 
one purpose at a time, and the more clearly that purpose 
is defined, the better the chance for success. 

The most frequent uses of analysis in the vocational- 
education field are: (1) for determination of content of 
instruction, and (2) for vocational guidance. These are 
two quite distinct objectives, and around them may well be 
grouped most of the pertinent observations on the func- 
tions of analysis. 

If the objective of a unit or series of units of instruc- 
tion is to offer an opportunity to an individual to equip 
himself for a given occupation, it naturally follows that the 
content of the instruction must be determined bv the answer 
to two questions: (1) What must a successful worker in 
his occupation be able to do? (2) What does he have to 
know? This information may be obtained by analyzing 
the occupation in terms of operations to be performed 
and the knowledge essential to their performance. Each 
operation in turn is broken down into its component steps 
or even motions. In actual practice, the analysis of opera- 
tions is done in part coincident with the synthetic process 
of constructing instruction sheets or text material. The 
final test of the analysis is found in the subject matter 
being taught. It should directly function in the occupation 
towards which the training is directed. This method of 
determining functioning content is one of the outstanding 
contributions of vocational education. Wider use of the 
method is prevented by our apparent inability as school 
people to set up specific attainable objectives for many of 
our school “subjects.” Possibly more emphasis on the de- 
velopment of definite abilities or skills would enable us to 
state these objectives more specifically. Bobbitt and Char- 
ters have done pioneer work in this direction, but much 
remains to be done before results become apparent in cur- 
ricula and courses. 

Analysis in relation to vocational guidance presents a 
twofold aspect: (1) analysis of occupations, (2) analysis 
of individuals. Much more has been done with the former | 
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than with the latter. The literature of the field is rather 
extensive, the analysis technique is fairly well developed, 
and the work of the National Occupational Conference 
assures a codrdination of the present work being done in 
the field. 

On the other hand, very little has been done towards de- 
veloping methods of analysis of the individual in terms of 
abilities, aptitudes, interests, experiences, and personality 
traits. In making such an analysis, account must be taken 
of the fact that an occupation is but one phase of the life 
of an individual. He has to make physical, social, and 
mental adjustments which may be partly or wholly outside 
of his occupation. 

Although many individuals and institutions have ‘worked 
on various phases of this problem, one of the most com- 
prehensive experiments was conducted by the Minnesota 
Employment Stabilization Research Institute, which made 
a two-year study directed along these lines. The Adjust- 
ment Service is making a practical application of the meth- 
ods developed in the Minnesota study. As a result, there 
has been developed a technique of individual analysis to 
be used as an aid in guidance. Later evaluations will give 
some indication of the value of the Service, the need for 
better measuring instruments, and the necessity for well- 
trained workers. For present purposes the important point 
to be noted is that the process of analysis is being used to 
ascertain specific characteristics which an individual may 
synthesize into a program which relates not only to his occu- 
pation, but to his physical, mental, and social life. 

Very few people realize the extent to which the analytic 
process is used in daily life. All situations requiring re- 
sponses other than those to which we are habituated involve 
analysis and an accompanying synthesis to determine action. 
The person of sound judgment is the one who can resolve 
a complex situation into its component elements and realign 
these elements in relationship to their bearing on the prob- 
lem in hand. 


Unfortunately, our schools afford all too little training 
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which aims specifically to develop skill in these processes. 
Although individuals do develop this ability in varying de- 
grees, it is more a matter of natural ability and chance than 
the result of formal education. 

Practically all that has been said and written about the 
subject is from the standpoint of the use of the process of 
analysis by a teacher or a specialist. May it not be timely 
to consider the extent to which pupils may be trained to 
acquire skill in its use? 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR LEISURE 


FRANKLIN J. KELLER 
Director, National Occupational Conference 


This is the catharsis of pet peeves. This is the loud wail 
of the teacher. This is the vigorous, in a manner of speak- 
ing, protest of the person, who, before the depression, used 
to be called the bulwark of the nation. This is to say 
to all timorous teachers, nervous employers, and unregen- 
erate taxpayers that the job of vocational education is to 
educate for vocations, and through no hocus-pocus of the 
depression can it become a finishing school for the polite 
amenities or a preparation for leisurely time killing. In 
other words, it is not training for leisure. 

To begin with, the words ‘‘depression” and ‘‘reconstruc- 
- tion” are like the word “crisis.” For the individual who 
is born, and lives and dies over periods which totally dis- 
regard business and historical cycles, they do not exist. 
Somebody has spoken neatly of the perpetual crisis in edu- 
cation. For the boys and girls who wish to become self- 
sustaining adults, every situation presents a crisis, for they 
must go on and on. An economic depression is no more 
significant for society than a transient disease like influ- 
enza or typhoid or delirium tremens is significant for the 
individual. You get over it and must go on. Of course, 
you may lose a leg or become bedridden or go crazy, and 
your vocational aptitudes may change, but otherwise you 
must go on. Society may get so sick that it will funda- 
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mentally change its nature, even die, but as long as it lives, 
it must go on, and men and women must work for the 
goods that they want and must have. They must have 
paying jobs. They must be adapted to the fundamental 
tasks of the world, and they must be trained for them, for 
they must go on. 

The depression is only a nodal point in a very sinuous 
line. Moreover, it is a measure of quantity rather than 
of quality. Within the field of economic activity occupa- 
tions are differentiated. For some the lines go up, for 
others they go down. So we have variable factors within 
variable factors. For each individual, however, his line 
always goes up. If it does not, there is frustration and a 
sense of failure. As his life goes on, he must make a 
better adjustment to occupational life, and the vocational 
educator must help him to make it. 

What is it that gets the worker his job: his personality, 
his culture, or his skill? What is meant by the employer 
when he says, “Give the boy a good fundamental educa- 
tion and I will take care of the rest”? What is meant 
by the schoolman when he says, “‘Give the boy a good sound 
cultural education and he will be able to do anything”? 
The employer and the schoolman mean precisely nothing or 
else they mean “Give him good vocational education.” The 
employer will take care of “the rest.”” What “rest”? 
The specialties, the tricks involved in his particular busi- 
ness. His “good boy,” “good material,” “good character,” 
and other ‘“‘goods”’ are in large part products of specific, 
definite, well-focused training in the various phases of occu- 
pational life. They involve personality, they involve cul- 
ture in varying degrees and proportions; that is to say, 
they involve attitudes and knowledge, but attitudes and 
knowledge never get a job for anybody, certainly never 
hold it, unless the possessor can do something with them. 
Even personality is useless in a vacuum, and really does not 
exist unless somebody else reacts to it. The reaction does 
not come unless the personality does something, acts, even 
“attitudinizes.” 
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All this does not mean to say that every person must 
be trained in school for every job that exists. It does 
mean to say that there are no born actors, in the sense of 
“doers,” and that this training must come somehow. It 
may come through conscious or unconscious imitation, as . 
in the case of those who are born into families of actors, 
in the narrow sense. It may come through reading and 
reasoning, as in the case of the self-taught and the self- 
trained. But, in this day and age, not of the depression 
but of general technical development, it must come through 
socially planned, pedagogically devised, and industrially, 
commercially, and agriculturally authenticated vocational 
education. 

What do. people mean when they talk about technological 
changes and the dearth of skilled jobs and the lessening 
need of training for specialized skills, and the resulting 
desirability of ‘“‘general vocational training?” This gen- 
eral vocational training is a curious thing. Everybody talks 
about it but nobody defines it. It may be that such a 
thing is possible. It is probably desirable in that it would 
extend the range of the worker’s possible usefulness and 
would enable him to adapt himself to future shifts in the 
distribution of occupations. It is to be suspected, however, 
that the so-called “general” training would be an extension 
of activity over some small area rather than over the entire 
field of occupations. For a long time, a process of stand- 
ardization has been going on in the metal trades so that 
the good machinist finds himself at home in nearly any 
metal-working factory, regardless of what the final product 
may be. However, an extension of this principle to other 
trades is made all too easily. Salesmanship would seem 
to lend itself to “general” training, but how easy is the 
shift from the chain store to life insurance to bonds to 
machine tools to hosiery? In the jargon of the vocational 
schools, there are differences in related technical informa- 
tion and in consumer groups which indicate marked dif- 
ferences in training or retraining procedures. 

“In view of technological changes and of code provisions, 
working hours will be so short and work will be so simple 
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that what the schools now have to do is to train for leisure.” 
Old Samuel Johnson might have said something to the 
effect that leisure (or training for it) was the last refuge 
of the scoundrelly schoolman. Unsuccessful in helping his 
boys and girls to fit themselves for the economic struggle, 
he will now fit them to enjoy what they have no means of 
getting. What on earth is the use of time on your hands 
if all you can do. with it is to kill it? Mi€illions of unem- 
ployed are finding no leisure, only time in which to bemoan 
their failure to find jobs and their inability to enjoy life. 
Leisure is something you have to buy; it does not just come, 
nor can it be trained for apart from training for the rest 
of life. A remunerative occupation enables one to buy the 
means of leisure and to maintain the peaceful state of mind 
requisite for its enjoyment. 

Moreover, what in the name of all that is holy and 
educational have the schools been doing these past hundred 
years if they have not been training for leisure? Beyond 
mere reading, writing, and figuring for elementary communi- 
cation purposes, haven’t all the school subjects been de- 
signed to give “‘culture,” that something which enables one 
to appreciate the finer things in life—literature, history, 
travel, art, music, good clean sport? The vast majority 
of subjects, up through the college, have professedly and 
boastfully not been vocational. Then what could they have 
been doing but teaching the good, the beautiful, and the 
true? Can it be that the adults of today, in their leisure 
moments, do not know what to do with the good, the beau- 
tiful, and the true? I believe that the small minority who, 
by intelligence and temperament were capable of absorbing 
this kind of schooling, do know what to do with it. The 
others do not and never will. The school must, and we 
have heard much and seen little of this, build its curriculum 
out of the realities of life, both vocational and avocational. 
But when the schoolmasters talk about beginning now to 
train for leisure, they must confess that they have made a 
miserable failure of what they have been doing in the 
past, or that they do not know what they are talking about. ‘ 
Neither alternative can make them very happy. 
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When the school, or the employer, or the community 
talks about the essential nature of training for character, 
he, or they, are on solid ground, but when they talk about 
getting the school to do the training, they are just whist- 
ling down the wind. What the school can do is to dis- 
cover, select, and classify those personalities, the essential 
ingredients of which have been inherited and have been 
trained for at least six years before the school gets hold 
of them (this is a weak attempt to satisfy both the nature 
and nurture people), and to adapt the schoolwork to the 
ways of the world. In so-called abnormal cases, it will try 
to modify the personality. In other words, the school will 
begin to concentrate upon the individual in terms of an 
operating social mechanism. It will think of boys and girls 
in terms of occupational life. It will be a guidance insti- 
tution. It will do all of this without in any way abdicating 
its right to work for a better society, one in which there 
will be no unemployed, where all the work will be done by 
all the people, where the flower of the public-school system, 
technically trained university graduates, will not become 
clothing-store models and filling-station attendants, where 
a living can be earned and a life can be lived abundantly. 

It seems probable that vocational efficiency involves a 
combination of some things that are called personality, 
some that are called knowledge, and some that are called 
skills. It calls for a nice balance of mentality, emotionality, 
and physique. It is the task of the school to help the indi- 
vidual to discover the extent of his native endowment in 
each of these respects and to help him to make the most 
of it in relation to the demands of the world. In acquaint- 
ing him with himself and with the world it is not too much 
to hope that the school will arouse in him such thought 
and stimulate him to such action as will in the end bring 
about a better world. In any case, a better method is 
still to be revealed. All this must go on in spite of, as 
well as because of, the depression, and with the assurance 
that the least of the worries of him who leads the good 
life will be the use of his leisure time. 








